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For one hundred consecutive Nielsens, spanning more than 
eight years, CBS years, CBS Owned WCBS-TV has delivered the biggest 
audience in the nation’s biggest market. This is a record of 
audience appeal unequalled by any other station anywhere. 
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Colorfilm Laboratories 


Specialists in FILMSTRIP and —s 
SLIDE PRODUCTION and DUPLICATING! \Wawe.y 


Original Masters Made on Either Eastman Negative, Kodachrome or Anscochrome  \‘ rE, <3 
DUPLICATION FROM PREPARED MASTERS Vex 














Cineque is Unique! One of the very few From Anscochrome or Kodachrome Masters 6, ¥ > 
laboratories in the country whose facilities 3. For the limited budget, where economy is = * 
permit filmstrip and slide duplications by essential... we offer an intermediate nega- m Ys fe 
either Eastman Negative and Positive or tive service with printing on Eastman color we Wore ray) 
Ansco Reversal processes. positive film. ' a 
1. Direct color positive printing from color Meeting the tightest deadline, our unex- c = 7 
negative masters. celled facilities allow for unlimited quantity a = 
2. Greater Quality—Higher Color Fidelity . . . production. Cineque combines quality, speed _ \ 
can be obtained in reproductions of original and economy on every job. : 45 
Kodachrome or Anscochrome masters by Cineque—First Choice with Film Producers, ° 3 
eliminating the extra step of an intermediate Professional Photographers, TV Networks, 
negative. Duplications are made, instead, by Educational Organizations! a) 
direct reversal methods. { ow wh: 
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SLIDE and STEREO 
: REPRODUCTIONS 
KS and SPECIAL MOUNTING! 


¢Cineque specializes in originating, designing and develop- 


ay iS] —ee® | ee? ing Special Formats to suit any requirement! 
lg | Rs Our facilities permit production of large quantity orders 


on short notice! 
Write today, and let us know about your requirements. 


= a , Bam = Chndwue Colorfilm Laboratories 


SALES OFFICE: 134 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


LABORATORY: 426 EAST 89th STREET 
New York 28, New York SAcramento 2-5837-8-9 
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‘next fo KONO-tv... 
e this is the quickest way 
to make a lasting impression” 








San Antonio’ | 
an Antonio s /y) Channel 12 


Make lasting impressions in San Antonio by buying MORE impressions per dollar! 
KONO-TV has 51% (67,900 homes) Sun. thru Sat. 6 to 9 PM. . . compared 
to 25% (43,200 homes) and 23% (45,000 homes) for others .. . 
according to Nielsen Survey Index, April 2, 1961 


Get the “‘Inside Story'’ on San Antonio Television 
Represented by the Katz Agency 
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These numbers vividly sum up the picture of 
television leadership today. What stands out 
clearly is that one network has consistently de- 
livered the largest nationwide audiences night 
and day throughout the past season—namely, 














the CBS Television Network* What stand out 
less clearly are the runners-up. That's because 
one network ranks second at night, but third 
during the day. While another network ranks 
second during the day, but third at night. When 
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it comes to choosing the network which can 
present his product most effectively, the most 
important thing for an advertiser is to know 
where he stands—clearly. It's as simple as that. 
CBS TELEVISION NETWORK® 


*13% larger national nighttime audiences than Network X; 12% larger than Network Y; 

16% larger national daytime audiences than Network X; 91% larger than Network Y; 

85% more national nighttime half-hour “wins” than Network X; 33% more than Network Y; 
17% more national home hours of viewing (Monday through Sunday, 7 am to !! pm) 

than Network X; 23% more than Network Y; 

more of the Top 10, Top 20, Top 30 and Top 40 nighttime programs and more of the 

Top 10 and Top 20 daytime programs than the other two networks combined. 

(Audience data Nat'l Nielsen, I Oct., 60-1 June, ‘61, AA basis. Evening: 6-1! pm. Day: Mon.-Fri, 7 am-6 pm.) 





What they see on 


WJAC-TV 


If you're driving for better sales 
in the Johnstown-Altoona market, 
you'd do well to take a “‘test ride”’ 
on WJAC-TV. 


More people watch WJAC-TV than 
any other station, according to both 
ARB and Nielsen. But, more im- 
portant, these people go out and 
buy the products they see on 
WJAC-TV. 


Put yourself in the driver's seat, 
with a _ selling campaign on 
WJAC-TYV! 


For Complete Details, Contact: 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 
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JOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL & 
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WHERE THE SETS ARE 
Market-by-market count of color receivers shows halfj- 
million total in first 50 areas 


REVOLUTION IN PRINT 
Rapid growth of newspaper color-ad linage offers a 
lesson for television stations 


COLORFUL LANGUAGE 
More and more marketers learn to speak in prismatic 


tones to reach customers 


TV’S MOST-LIKED FORMAT 
It’s news by far, according to a special TvQ analysis 
of audience enthusiasms 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 
Its media operation: part three of a continuing 


of changing agency patterns 


DEPARTMENTS 


11 Publisher’s Letter 


Report to the readers 


5 Film Report 


Round-up of news 


19 Letters to the Editor 


The customers always write 


3 Spot Report 


Digest of national activity 


21 Tele-scope 2 Audience Charts 


What's ahead behind the scenes Who watches what 


23 Business Barometer 5 Wall Street Report 


Measuring the trends The financial picture 


25 Newsfront 79 In the Picture 


The way it happened Portraits of people in the news 


29 Viewpoints In Camera 


Programming pros and cons The lighter side 


Television Age is published every other Monday by the Television Editorial Corp. 
Publication Office: 109 Market Place, Baltimore 2, Md. Address mail to editorial. 
advertising and circulation offices: 1270 Avenue of the Americas, Rockefeller Center. 
New York 20, N. Y., ClIrele 7-7660. Second class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. 





* Broadcasters, TV Tape Services, 
Producers of Tape Commercials and Programs 


gain a big, new dimension in color 









TAPE SERVICES—Reeves Studio in New York 
uses RCA Color TV Tape Recorders in its elab- 
orately equipped tape plant. Reeves is also 
equipped with RCA Color Camera and Color 
TV Film System to put inserts in Color Tape. 


us: ng Color TV Systems ; 
designed by RCA 








It’s good business to use equipment that is matched, both electrically 
and mechanically, to work together as a system. Color Studio 
Cameras, Tape Recorders, Film Cameras, Monitors, Switching, and 
Special Effects—plus Color Mobile Units—are work-together team- 
mates for finest color performance. 


RCA Color equipment is designed for incorporation into a com- 
pletely matched package. You get everything you need from one 
reliable source of supply. RCA Color Systems are smooth in operation, 
use common tube types and standard parts. They follow regular 
broadcast practices for installation, operation, and maintenance. 


From RCA you obtain equipment that is without equal in the 
television industry. And you have at your command the engineering 
and planning counsel of RCA experts in your area... When you 
think of color, think of the Matched Color Package made by RCA. 
And you can’t beat the kind of service that only RCA can offer. 





For living color...smoothest operation... get 
RCA’s matched line of color TV equipment 


RCA COLOR STUDIO CAMERA 


Improved color camera with new precision yoke and 
prism optics superb resolving power and clear 
precise registration of “‘living’”’ colors 


RCA COLOR TV TAPE RECORDER 
Provides the freshness and sparkle of living color 
with built-in improvements for superior color quality 


RCA 3-VIDICON FILM SYSTEM 
Designed for top quality in film and slides per 
formance sets the standard for the industry 


RCA SWITCHING AND SPECIAL EFFECTS 
RCA color-engineered switching and special effects 
equipment imparts peak flexibility to programs 


RCA COLOR MONITOR 


Professional quality color monitor produces sparkling 
color pictures serves as reference standard for 
evaluating picture quality 


ALSO, AUDIO, MICROWAVE, TRANSMITTERS AND 
ANTENNAS OF PROVEN RCA QUALITY 


COMPLETE COLOR EQUIPMENT PACKAGE — 
MADE BY RCA FOR FINEST COLOR PERFORMANCE 








ALL COLOR STATION —WHDH.-TV, Boston, has RCA equipment throughout its modern plant, 


from color cameras and master control to color tape recorders and 3-vidicon color film chains 











RCA Color TV 


goes on location 


... getting the unusual in 
pictures in living color. 


RCA Mobile Equipment is custom- 
designed for the job. Complete color 
studios on wheels, these units bring 
studio convenience to “on-location” 
programs and commercials. 


Red Skelton Studios Color Mobile Unit 


See your RCA Representative for the 
ole] aa} ©}i-)¢—mere) (0) am el-lel ¢-1-4-ma Ol anal e- Ince 
A SO7.0 =] ael-lele-l-1e-laleME-1(-\ 7 elal ell] ie) 
ment, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J 








On Location With Glenn Armistead On Location With Red Skelton 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Letter from the Publisher 
The Color Spiral 


The most encouraging aspect about the progress of color television 
is the anticipated competitive activity among the major manufac- 
turers this fall. Nearly every major manufacturer will be showing 
color models come autumn. Some will go after the color business in 
earnest; others will incorporate a few models into their line to give 
their dealers a complete folio of new fall models. Marketing experts 
have predicted that starting in September or October color-set sales 
will be approximately five per cent of black-and-white sales. This 
would mean about 250,000 color sets sold in an 18-month period. 
The magic number of a million color homes on this basis should be 
achieved by early 1963. From that point on, if the economy holds, 
color-set homes should increase by geometric progression rather 
than arithmetically. 

Set manufacturers are hardheadéd businessmen. Most of them— 
with few notable exceptions—do not go in for pioneering and their 
decisions are cautiously and competitively made. They know that 
RCA, which has been virtually alone in the color-set manufacturing 
field for the past five years, has made money on color during the 
past year. They know that a five-per-cent unit sales of color sets will 
bring the manufacturers 20 per cent of total revenue of black-and- 
white-set sales. 

As far as stations are concerned, you can watch for these de- 
velopments: 

More money will be spent on promoting color-set sales in the 
next 18 months than has been spent since the early days of black- 
and-white. There will be stepped up competition for these advertising 
dollars between the tv stations and newspapers. 

As color-set homes approach the five-per-cent penetration in 
many key markets this circulation will become attractive to adver- 
tisers on a spot as well as network basis. The yardstick here; of 
course, is not only numbers but also impact. 

3. With color advances, many categories of advertisers who have 
been perennial holdouts in black- and-white, such as textiles, home 
furnishings, wearing apparel, department stores, will show renewed 
interest in the medium. 

4. While CBS and ABC have maintained a detached point of 
view tewards color, they are bound to start responding to the desires 
of affiliates, agencies and advertisers for color programming. This 
does not appear to be likely, however, before the fall of 1962. 

There will be increased activity among producers of tv com- 
mercials in color. The labs report that they are currently processing 
about 10 per cent of tv commercials in color. This activity is an 
important bellwether in gauging the direction of the tv business. 
(Color tape is bound to be an important factor in the production of 
local commercials. ) 

One thing is certain—color tv is not going to come overnight. It 
is going to require a great deal of adroit merchandising and pro- 
motion on the part of stations and set manufacturers. But it certainly 
can be said that the next 18 months will show more progress in the 
transition to color than has occurred in the short six-year history of 
color tv. Further, there is no question but that the station which 
tools up for color now will be in the leadership position to take 
commercial advantage of these developments. 
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...At your service! 


Service is the watchword 
of CBS Television Stations 
National Sales (formerly 
CBS Television Spot Sales), 
now the national sales 
organization for the CBS 
Owned stations exclusively. 


Only the name has changed. 
These five major-market 
stations are being sold now 
by the same full-strength 
staff of sales specialists in six 
regional offices... backed by 
the same array of experienced 
research, promotion and sales 
service people. What results 
is a finely-tuned sales force 
with the knowledge and the 
time to be an “extra arm” 

to advertisers and agencies— 
to render total service to 
sponsors seeking even greater 
efficiency from television’s 
sight, sound and motion. 


An unbeatable combination— 
the sales impact you get 

from the CBS Owned stations 
(wcBs-Tv New York,wBBM-TV 
Chicago, KNxT Los Angeles, 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia and 
KMOX-TV St. Louis) plus the 
service-in-depth you get from 
CTS National Sales (with 
offices in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, 

San Francisco and Atlanta). 
































Anytime 
is choice 
time on 
KTVE 
channel 


10 


To buy these choice 
times—call your Bolling 
man—or see your 
Clarke-Brown Representative 


in the South! 
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Choice time to reach 
over 163,500 tv 
homes at low CPM 
choice time to sell 
the 700,000 persons 
in the prosperous 


.oil and timber 


area who regularly 
enjoy the top NBC- 
ABC programs on 
Channel 10. 





JOHN B. SOELL 


Vice President-General Manager 


El Dorado, Arkansas 


Monroe, Louisiana 
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Two more Color-Firsts have been enjoyed by 
the Fort Worth-Dallas area television audience. 

The gay parade heralding the opening of The 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show was 
televised in living color by WBAP-TV. 

The exciting Fort Worth rodeo, the world’s first 
indoors, was also telecast by the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram station in living color. 

All local live studio presentations by the pio- 
neer station in Texas are now telecast daily in 
full color. 


Paar-for Texas — 
in color, too! 
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Color television is the super-market super-sales- 
man of today and tomorrow. 

Just as the persuasive colors of modern packag- 
ing cause the home-maker to reach a little faster 
for colorful products, color television causes the 
home-maker to take special notice of your prod- 
ucts while she is deciding on her purchase, 

Take advantage of the complete-color facilities 
offered by WBAP-TV in the Fort Worth-Dallas 
market, including two RCA color-equipped tape 
recorders. 


WhePly -e@ 


FORT WORTH: 3900 BARNETT ST.—DALLAS: 1900 NORTH AKARD 


Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc.—Exclusive National Representatives 



























“To really keep abreast of today’s television 
J P 














picture that changes as often and quickly as the 
picture on your tv screen, you really need three heads. 
Pve discovered Television Age with its ever-roving 


eye does a good job of covering all bases. 


In Television Age, I find the vital facts 

of the industry clearly and positively stated. 

In the features as well as the service information, 

there is always an awareness of the economic trend 
of a fast-moving business ... a thorough understanding of 
the complex facts that keep the industry 


forging ahead.” 





THOMAS J. MC DERMOTT 
Vice President, Radio-Tv 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Your car, madame... 


But where is the car? 


Here we are floating .. . 
2 


Magic, you say? Yes! 
Camera and film magic! 
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A writer is in deep 
M-m-m—magic ride 
we do that? A flying carpet? M-m-m 
—could be? But can't we tter? 
List-mavdehi-lamelge)es Melela @ilalele(-1-10 
thought. Suddenly 
I've got it! Magic ride! Young 
couple—riding through the country 
No car—just floating. Magic! 
That's what we want! 


Grand idea. But how to do it? 


Fim was the answer—film with 
all,its versatility—its adaptability 
Film with a special prism camera— 
plus time, patience, skill 

Result: a TV commercial to rave 
about—unusual in every way— 
beauty—impact—memory value. 

But that’s film for you! Film does 
the unusual—gives you the com- 
mercials you want—and when! 

What's more, film, and film 
alone, gives you the convenience, 
toh] -igelel-Mo lilo el-lal-tigelilelsmelmulele 
tiple markets that today’s total 
selling requires. 

aelmilela-Wiiliclaulelilela MM aahis 
Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y 
Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago 1], Ill 
West Coast Division 
oP ACTo Moll ioM atelallaci-ihze 
Hollywood 38, Calif 


or W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution of 
els iuilelal adel dt ts ielalel Malt Miclanitelilels 
Pictures and Television, Fort Lee, N.J 
Chicago, Ill., Hollywood, Calif 
ADVERTISER: 
Chevrolet Motor Division 
AGENCY: 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. 
PRODUCER: 
Rene Oulmann— 
Arco Film Productions, Inc. 


Letters 
to the 
Editor 


Viewpoints 

“Aeschylus for Children” (View- 
points, TV AGE, June 12) was a real 
highlight of the issue. 

No matter how you slice it, en- 
tertainment-seeking youngsters (or 
adults) are bound and determined to 


devote an important portion of their 


free hours to things that give them 
pleasure—be it Shakespeare or hula 
hoops. 

It beats the hell out of me why 
viewers should have their wrists 
slapped for selecting a program that 
gives them the ingredients for enter- 
tainment. Maybe tv does need more 
culture, but the critics will never sell 
it by batting out shame-on-you col- 
umns for parents who think that kids 
should enjoy themselves, too. 

Bitt Barron 
Arthur P. Jacobs Co., Inc. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“Steel Hour’ 
. including the feature on The 
U.S. Steel Hour (“Slice of Life.” Tv 
AGE, May 29). I found it very objec- 
tive and informative. I hope it proved 
to be as interesting to less selfish 

readers. 

C. M. UnpERHILL 
United States Steel Corp. 
New York City 


TAC Officers 

With reference to the article on 
Television Affiliates Corp. (Film Re- 
port, TV AGE, June 26). please enter 
this correction. 

Robert Weisberg is vice president 
of TAC, Richard Carlton is executive 
vice president of TAC, and Richard 
Brandt is president of TAC. All three 
men are not officers of Trans-Lux 
Corp., as stated in the article. Richard 
Brandt is vice president of Trans-Lux 
Corp. and president of Trans-Lux 
Television Corp. Richard Carlton is 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Trans-Lux Television Corp. The only 


position Mr. Weisberg holds is with 
TAC. 

.. » Trans-Lux Corp. is the parent 
company, while Trans-Lux Television 
Corp. and TAC are two separate and 
distinct subsidiary companies. 

BaRBARA WILKENS 
Director of Publicity 
Trans-Lux Television Corp. 
New York City 


Thorough Job 

. you do a thorough job. I'm 
also impressed with the little “digest” 
you send as well. That stays at the 
office for reference—TV AGE goes 
home with me. 

Your recap of network rate in- 
creases ( Buyers’ Check List) saved 
my life recently. 'd been saving no- 
tices from the networks and making 
notes, but when I had to wrap up my 
shows I was confused, not to mention 
missing several notices . . . They re 
a real help to me... . 

DoroTHY ADAMICK 
N W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Wylie Reaction 
Thanks for running the short piece 
(“No Tv Hater,” tv ace, May 15) 
reacting to Max Wylie’s article 
(“What's Wrong With Our Critics?” 
Tv AGE, March 20). I very much ap- 
preciated the chance to be repre- 
sented and thought the layout of the 
page . . . worked out very well in- 

deed. 

Georce WILLEY 
Department of Communication and 
Journalism 
Stanford University 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Difficult Subject 

. . | found your article on net 
work control (“Network Control: 2nd 
Year,” Tv AGE, April 3) very inter- 
esting. 

I thought you handled a very difh- 
cult subject in a very constructive 
and intelligent manner. . 

NicHo.as E, KEESELY 
Senior Vice President 
Radio-T elevision 
Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
New York City 
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Also 
9 out of 10° 


of Rochester’s Top 
Favorite Shows Are 


Carried Over “10” 


2K Nielsen Rochester Survey; April, 1961 





WHEC-TV 


EVERETT McKINNEY INC. 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, Is An Area Of HOMES 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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PHOTO BY WAHL'S PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


and Evenings, from 6:00 to Midnight, 


MOST Rochester TV Homes Tune To CHANNEL 10° 


And 


BOTH Surveys 
Give Us TOP 
Over-All 
Evening Ratings 


SKK Nielsen, April; ARB, March, 1961 
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| WVET-TV 


THE BOLLING CO. INC. 





AFFILIATE ABC 
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Timber Goes Tint 


Further emphasizing the local color efforts of numerous 
tv stations as outlined in this issue’s lead article on multi- 
chrome tv (see page 31), KGw-Tv Portland, Ore., last week 
aired an hour of filmed-in-color highlights of the World 
Championship Timber Carnival. Sponsor on the program, 
making its tv debut, was U. S. Plywood Corp.—which 
reportedly “had a lot to do” with the recent decision of 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association to put several million 
dollars into tv during the next two years. Carried in the 
past as a public-service effort, the program in color was a 
“natural” for the lumber firm on a one-shot basis. 


ABC-TV Likes U, Too 


ABC-TV, with some clearance problems in the two- 
station Louisville market, has resolved them by placing 
all of its programs on a new uhf station in that area 
scheduled to commence operations in mid-September. The 
new station, WLKY, is owned by Kentuckiana TV, Inc., 
and will operate on channel 32. In association with ABC- 
TV the station is initiating an intensive promotion drive 
for uhf conversion sales. The network has high hopes for 
uhf in that vhf market: it says there are over 200,000 tv 
homes within a 15-mile radius. 


Cash for Cartoons 


The Mister Magoo and Dick Tracy cartoon series, both 
from UPA Pictures, Inc., have together almost passed 
their break-even point of $3 million. The company expects 
the series to reach a peak of between $4 and $5 million 
before the end of syndication. The programs are dis- 
tributed by Television Personalities, Inc. 


Robert Hall Heavier 


Fall plans are currently being readied by Robert Hall 
Clothes, Inc., national retail chain which cut back its video 
schedules last spring to favor radio—reportedly in a pro- 
test move against the SAG-AFTRA increases in talent 
payments. Tv, however, for the back-to-school and fall 
campaigns will be increased over the spring schedules, 
although an agency spokesman referred to the placements 
as “limited.” Arkwright Advertising, New York, is the 
agency for the clothing firm; media director Jim Hackett 
is the contact. 


Ziv-UA Image Change 


When Ziv-UA obtained the rights to some S. J. Perelman 
stories and services for a series, Acres and Pains, those 
who were accustomed to a tough, slick image of the giant 
company rubbed their eyes. One week later, Ziv-UA nailed 
home the new look with acquisition of the rights to Laura, 
the Vera Caspary novel, for a “sophisticated” comedy- 
drama. 


wurs mo somo me sous J ElE-SCOPe 


Blair’s Non-Personal Viewpoint 

An agency timebuyer recently took to task Blair-TV’s 
presentation on 40-second breaks in which the representa- 
tive said, “Advertisers using prime-time 20's this fall will 
probably reach, on the average, at least 10 per cent more 
homes per dollar than in the previous year.” “We used 
top-rated prime 20’s last year,” said the buyer, “and I 
can’t see how we'll get any more homes this year. What 
we will get is competition next to us—people who were 
locked out of prime 20's before. They might get a better 
cpm, but I frankly couldn’t care less about them, or the 
average advertiser. | worry about my clients.” 


Magoo Time Ahead for GE 

General Electric’s lamp division, having used large-scale 
spot campaigns over the past few seasons, plans a repeat 
drive in more than 100 markets during September- 
October. Animated minutes, 20’s and ID’s will feature Mr. 
Magoo—who previously has appeared for GE in an 
election-time theme and as a spaceship passenger—this 
time as a football player. “Kick Off for Profits” is the 
tagline the company is using to get retailers behind the 
tv promotion. BBDO, Cleveland, handles the campaign. 


Commercial Outgrowths 

Little Movies, the commercial producer whose fling at 
films, Day of the Painter, took an Oscar last year for best 
live-action short subject, has followed up with a full-length 
feature, Come Thursday, just completed. Another hit could 
persuade other commercial producers to make films as 
part of a prestige presentation to agencies. 


Kellogg May Expand Spot Program Buy 

The Kellogg Co., which has been bankrolling Huckle- 
berry Hound, Quick Draw McGraw and Yogi Bear in a 
huge national spot spread (approximately 180 markets), 
is thinking of expanding its program investments to five 
this fall. Agency is Leo Burnett, Chicago. 


Van Camp Sets Tv Budget 

An outlay of more than $1 million has been budgeted 
by Van Camp Sea Food Co. (Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan) for network tv in 1961-62. Principal product to 
be advertised will be Chicken of the Sea tuna. Only buys 
made so far have been one-third of Father Knows Best 
through Oct. 18 and quarter-hour alternate weeks of Art 
Linkletter’s House Party, both on CBS-TV. A compara- 
tively small spot schedule will be set later. 


Tv Spine-tinglers 
Although the "Way Out thriller series will go off the air, 
at least two other mystery or ghost series are planned, 


perhaps starting a trend. One of the series will be produced 
by Bob Banner Associates, the other, with the title, 


Jeopardy, will be produced by MGM-TV. 
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Business barometer 





ati 


Network business followed its customary pattern of weakness in April as compared 
with March. The exclusive TELEVISION AGE Business Barometer shows that bill- 
ings for this division of tv business were down 3.5 per cent in April under 
the March figures. The totals were, however, still ahead of those of April 
1960 by, coincidentally, the same percentage—3.5. 








Fourth-month billings in the network category have been consistently off compared 
with March every year since the Business Barometer checks were established in 
1954. In no single year has there been an increase in network totals between 
March and April, which, however, is natural enough in view of the fact that 
the period is toward the end of the network season. 





Network billings in 1954 were 
down 2.4 per cent in 
April as compared with . NETWORK BUSINESS 
the previous month. In 
1955 the drop was al- ‘ ee tae eA Ene ‘ oe Na 
most the same—2.7 per Lat 
cent. The network de 
cline for April in 1956 
was 4 per cent, and in 
1957 the loss was iden- 
tical—4 per cent. 








{ month-to-month and year-to-year comparisor 


In 1958 the drop-off between 
March and the successive 
month was 3.2 per cent 
for network business, 
and in the following 
year it was 3.8 per 
cent. In 1960 the per 
centage pattern was 
again virtually the 
same: network billings 
were down by 3.3 per 
cent. 











ese declines over the past 
seven years have pro- 
duced an average loss of 








3.7 per cent for the March-to-April span in network, indicating that the drop 
for the period this year is less than the average—0O.2 per cent less, to be 


fractionally exact. 


The April 1961 network-business increase of 3.5 per cent over that in April of 1960 
compares with the 3.6-per-cent rise of that month over the fourth month of 
1959. The gain for April 1959 over its equivalent the year before was, how- 
ever, considerably higher than either this year or last: the 1959 total for 
April was 6.2 per cent ahead of that of 1958. 








With the exception of a _7.8-per-cent March-over-February increase, network totals 
have been off since last November. Following a 3.6-per-cent gain that month, 
they dropped 1.7 per cent in December, 0.1 per cent in January, 3.5 per cent 
in February and the as-noted 3.5 per cent in April. 








Business Barometer reports on national spot billings for May will be published in 








the July 24th issue of TELEVISION AGE. The survey of network and local busi- 
ness for May will appear in the magazine on Aug. 7. 
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PEOPLE IN LAS VEGAS HAVE MORE MONEY TO SPEND............ 


68% ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 
CONSUMER SPENDABLE INCOME ! 


t. National Average — $1816 per capita 
LAS VEGAS Average — $3040 per capita! 


PEOPLE IN LAS VEGAS SPEND MORE MONEY ............--.-22-2. 


121% ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES ! 


National average — $1203 per capita 
LAS VEGAS average — $2760 per capita ! 


BUY ALL3 ...LV/TV.. . Las Vegas Television outperforms all other media 
in Las Vegas, because people in Las Vegas watch more television !..............7.62 
hours per family daily versus national average of 6.20! 


(Figures computed for year ending January 1, 1960, by an independent firm) 


BUY LAS VEGAS TELEVISION! 


| NEVADA 


CHANNEL 13 CHANNEL 2 CHANNEL 8 


Forjoe-TV, Inc. Headley-Reed Co. Weed TV Corp. 




















Some clients don’t want program control ........ page 25 


How does a station choose a national rep? ....page 25 


Independent packager breaks the barrier 


Who’s at the Controls? 


Not all advertisers are out to dic- 
tate programming. Indeed, one com- 
has put itself on record as 
wanting nothing to do with formats, 


pany 


ideas and concepts—except to spon- 
sor what it thinks is good. 

The company is Ideal Toy Corp., 
and its director of public relations, 
Mel Helitzer, is vociferously indig- 
nant over the present state of pro- 
Unlike many adver- 
tisers who claim they can’t find what 
they want on the networks and sta- 
tions, or report they can’t get time 


gram control. 


clearances for their own programs, 
Ideal points to an inequity in the 
juvenile-programming area. 

“They'll take anything we bring 
them,” says Mr. Helitzer, “just so 
long as we have the money to pay for 
it. If a packager brings an idea to 
the networks, they tell him to go find 
a sponsor for the show and they'll put 
it on. We're not in the entertainment 
business; our job is to produce toys 
and sell them. Advertising agencies 
are set up to produce advertising. 
It’s the networks’ and stations’ prob- 
lem to find and develop good chil- 
dren’s programs—not to carry some- 
thing because any client is willing to 
pay the bill, or because somebody’s 
brother-in-law has ‘a great kid-show 
idea.’ ” 

A suggestion from the advertiser: 
use a magazine-format in the 4-6 p.m. 
juvenile time period, with advertisers 
buying minute participations on a 
rotation basis. Cartoons, news, games 
for the youngsters would also rotate 
in the time slot from day to day, so 
that all ratings would level out over 
a week or so. 

“We advocate the format for sta- 
Mr. Helitzer 
stated, “and are ready to participate 
in it. And we’re announcing that we 


tions and networks,” 


are not open to any program ideas 


from packagers; they've been coming 
in here at the rate of five a week with 
shows for us to buy.” He cited .one 
program first offered to Ideal for net- 
work sponsorship, then offered again 
on a syndicated arrangement. “We 
turned it down both times, but did 
buy into it when a station took it on 
and came to us with it. Naturally, 
we're interested in programs in which 
the stations have enough confidence 
to invest their own time and effort.” 


It’s not that Ideal isn’t satisfied 
with all of the available programming 
on the air—the company has bought 
into Mighty Mouse Playhouse on 
CBS-TV and Maverick on ABC-TV, 
with a third network property for 
fall yet to be selected — but, as a 
parent as well as a businessman, 
Mr. Helitzer feels juvenile viewing 
shouldn’t be subject to the whims of 
a cost-per-thousand-conscious -adver- 
tiser. 

“And,” 


“selecting 


concluded Mr. 


programs in 


Helitzer, 
numerous 
markets is enough of a job without 
our having to worry about producing 
shows, too. When someone comes to 
us with an idea for a new toy, we 
don’t tell him to go out and see if our 
dealers will buy it before we'll agree 
to manufacture it. We look at the 
idea and decide if we like it and if we 
think we sell it. 
should operate the same way in the 


kid-show field.” 


can Television 


Reps, Anyone? 

Advertising accounts that seek new 
agency relationships have much in 
common with television stations seek- 
ing new representative alignments: 
both go through rigorous screening 
processes, undergo numerous presen- 
than 
change their minds at least once be- 


tations and, more often not, 
fore making a decision. 


Fortunately for the stability and 


THE WAY IT HAPPENED N a ws fr Oo & F t 






sanity of the tv industry, the repre- 
sentative rush to corral a station is 
nowhere near as frequent as agen- 
cies’ quests for accounts. For those 
who don’t know the tribulations in- 
volved, the background of the nam- 
ing of Young-Tv by wstw Florence, 
S. C., can illustrate the complex busi- 
ness of choosing a rep. 

WBTW's first move came shortly 
after the Government’s ruling in the 
spring of 1960 that networks should 
not represent stations other than their 
o&o’s. To come up with a successor 
to CBS-TV Spot Sales, managing 
director J. William Quinn and na- 
manager John Brock 

representatives into 
whose station list wBTw might fit. 
Each firm had an Atlanta office, a 
necessary factor inasmuch as the sta- 
tion draws important regional busi- 
ness from the area. 


tional sales 


selected four 


Each of the four reps accepted an 
invitation to visit the and 
market and make a presentation. In 
return, station management visited 
each firm’s New York offices, asked 


station 


questions and viewed operations. In 
Florence once again, the WBTW ex- 
ecutives made long-distance calls to 
obtain other opinions about the com- 
panies under consideration. 

A check- 


sheet was prepared, listing for each 


Decision time was near. 


rep data on commissions, billing pro- 
cedures, location of offices, number 
of southern stations on the list, spe- 
cial sales inducements, compensation 
of salesmen, stability ‘of sales forces, 
research facilities, employe owner- 
ship and sizes of markets handled. 

A recommendation was made and 
passed on to Charles H. Crutchfield, 
executive vice president and general 
manager of Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co. (The time was now 
August 1960.) Mr. Crutchfield took 
the matter up with the board of 
directors. 

As often happens when a motion 
goes things 
ground to a halt while the board se- 


before a committee, 


lected a representative for WBTW’s 
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New! from NBC Films 


nENR 


THE 
DEPUTY 


73 action-splashed half hours distinguished by: MR. FONDA IN HIS FIRST TELEVISION SERIES—as Chief 
Marshal Fry, soft-spoken, friendly...but swift in action when danger threatens. Henry Fonda 
enjoys a TvQ performer popularity score 43% above average. ALLEN CASE, REFRESHING NEW TALENT— 
as deadshot Deputy Clay McCord who abhors violence. His TvQ ranking is 19% above average. 



















THE DEPUTY had a network total average weekly audience in excess of 21,000,000... 
it provides Big Reach that delivers the sponsor’s prime target of younger, large- — 
family homes*...it assures extreme flexibility and long run, daytime or evening. FILMS 


Get the drop on your market now—with “THE DEPUTY” from NBC Films. 


*Source: NTI March-April, 1961; Age of Household Head (under 40): 20.7; Family size (5 or more): 22.8 
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sister station WBTV Charlotte—a proc- 
ess that consumed six months. 

In February of this year, wWBTW 
decided it had better start over again 
as conditions change rapidly in the 
national representative field due to 
station losses, additions, personnel 
changes and the like. A new list of 
four reps—including two from the 
original list—was drawn up. The 
traveling—from New York to Flor- 
ence, from Florence to New York and 
Chicago and Atlanta—began again. 
Another check list was prepared and 
a selection made, and the recommen- 
dation forwarded to Mr. Crutchfield. 

This time, by early May, the board 
of directors approved Young-TV and 
contracts were drawn up, revised and 
signed. Before the official take-over 
date at the first of this month, wBTW 
prepared an hour-long tape presenta- 
tion on itself and its market to 
acquaint fully its new representative's 
salesmen with their new client. 
Elapsed time: just over a year. 


Network Break 


How does an independent packager 
break into network television public- 
affairs programming? Arnold Mi- 
chaelis, who has done just that after 
five years of trying, is also going to 
do what he likes best—which is lis- 
tening. A few days ago he was en- 
couraged to do some talking—about 
himself and about his first network 
project, Adlai Stevenson Reports, 
which premieres on ABC-TV this 
fall in a Sunday-afternoon time slot. 

“It’s been a fascinating and some- 
what grueling fight,” he said without 
rancor as he ticked off a series of 
disappointments and __ near-misses 
which dogged him since 1956. “Tim- 
ing is the essence of the thing. When 
I first began, the Mike Wallace ap- 
proach was extremely popular, and 
my stuff, which is more introspective, 
might have seemed bland. I had to 
lie fallow. But then John Daly [for- 
mer news chief at ABC], who had 


said he would never accept outside 


material, left the network, Jim Hag- 
erty came in, and Adlai Stevenson, 
with whom I had recorded a conver- 
sation in 1956, became our Ambas- 


sador to the U. N.” 


Through several long-playing rec- 


ords Mr. Michaelis has established 
himself in the audio field as a con- 
versationalist of some rank. In addi- 
tion to the Stevenson portrait, he had 
recorded conversations with the late 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd and Richard 
Rodgers and with Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Each was an attempt at 
etching a word picture of a per- 
sonality through informal conversa- 
tion. Then came a filmed interview 
with Prime Minister Nehru of India 
which received some acclaim but was 
seen only in New York, Washington 
and Los Angeles; a video-taped in- 
terview with Aly Khan, and an audio- 
taped talk with Maurice Chevalier 
on his 70th birthday. 

How will-Mr. Michaelis conduct 
his conversations with the Ambas- 
sador to the U. N. in this most non- 
conversational medium? “My job,” 
he says, “is merely to create an atmos- 
phere in which people somehow feel 
impelled to talk in ways they would 
not ordinarily. Film and tape are ad- 
vances over the phonograph, since 
they can marry the gesture and ex- 
pression to the word. Judicious use 
of camera in conversation offers very 
dramatic possibilities sometimes— 
you can feel and see the thought 
process as well hear it. 

“Of course, we'll supplement the 
Stevenson show with film of current 
interest, and we'll have guests of na- 
tional and international importance 
on occasion. What I’m out to do 
basically is to create a relaxed and 
informal atmosphere in which Mr. 
Stevenson can give his official and 
personal thoughts on many matters. 





And of course he wants to excite and 
further interest in the U. N. and in 
what it ought to be.” 

Why is it that such a program is 
possible now, when it was not only a 
few years ago, Mr. Michaelis was 
asked. “Well, I believe people have 
a great need for compassionate con- 
versation—by that I mean we don’t 
have to agree in order to talk. The 
need is to marry disagreement with 
cordiality.” 

The program, which is one of many 
projects the producer-host has in 
mind, will be carried on a sustaining 
basis by ABC-TV should no sponsor 
come forth (a possibility Mr. Mi- 
chaelis refuses to consider—he’s sure 
it will be sold before it goes on the 
air). It will be presented on alter- 
nate Sundays from 3-3:30 p.m. and 
will be taped a day or day-and-a- 
half in advance. 

The project is the first to be done 
under Arnold Michaelis Productions, 
Inc., a company set up by the pro- 
ducer and his partner, Stanley 
Frankel (who has been identified 
with the planning and organization 
of publicity for Mr. Stevenson’s two 
Presidential campaigns) . 


Married, father of an eight-year-old 
son, Dana, Mr. Michaelis is a native 
New Yorker. He is considered an ex- 
pert on musical matters (he first at- 
tracted notice with a recorded talk 
with Bruno Walter) and, when he 
finds time, has taken an interest in 
the problems of the underprivileged. 
He has served in a volunteer capacity 
in the New York City prisons in 
rehabilitative work. 





Conversationalist and guest 
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The Cost of Freedom - One of a Series 


"Make a noise in the east... but strike in the west’ 


Long before Mao Tse-Tung gave us the headline 
for this ad, Sun Tzu, another Chinese militarist, said 
in 500 B.C.: 

“To fight and conquer in all your battles is not 
supreme excellence; supreme excellence consists in 
breaking the enemy’s resistance without fighting.” 

In today’s terms, this strategy is called “Pro- 
tracted Conflict.” In today’s world it is being vigor- 
ously practiced by Mao Tse-Tung and his brothers in 
the Sino-Soviet block. 

This is Mao’s formidable formula for Protracted 
Conflict: 

1. Eliminate your enemies one by one. Kill the strag- 
gler in a group of men... penetrate the straggler in 
a group of nations. 

il. Keep the enemy off balance. Example: Berlin, 
Laos, Viet-Nam — the basic communist policy of 
international thrusts and feints. 

ill. Use all possible propaganda and cultural warfare 
to sap the enemy’s will to resist. 


Prime Communicators to 1% Million Oklahomans 





RADIO AND TELEVISION 


DIAL 930 * CHANNEL 4 NBC 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


The WKY Television System, Inc. 9) WTVT, Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, Fla. J Represented by the Katz Agency 


BYTn 
Rez) 


IV. Avoid a frontal assault until it can succeed with- 
out powerful retaliation. 

V. Split the battlefield into a Peace Zone and a War 
Zone. (Today’s Peace Zone is simply the full area of 
the communist empire. According to communist 
tactics, all international tensions lie within the War 
Zone. Thus, the question of colonialism may be 
debated in regard to Congo, never in regard to 
Hungary or Tibet.) 

Americans can be fortified through facts. We may 
not know what the communists will try next, but the 
communist blueprint convinces us that whatever it 
is, they are going to try it. We need not be surprised 
or shaken. 

We don’t think these ads will change the tide of 
any battle. But through them, and the prime time 
announcements to our viewers and listeners, a few 
more facts about communism are being published . . . 
and, our knowledge of the facts of the case is our 
mightiest defense — and offense. 



























(The following column, a new feature of TELEVISION AGE, 
is to be devoted to aspects of television programming. It 
is written by a well-known individual with years of ex- 
perience in all phases of television writing and production 
who is now a top executive with one of the foremost ad- 
vertising agencies in New York City.) 


Who Killed ‘Playhouse 90?’ 


he Foley Square hearings held by the FCC have tried 

very hard to gei at, and get into, among many other 
things, the question of what can roughiy be termed “inter- 
ference.” The suggestion here is that good programming 
is marred by bad interference on the part of bad Madison 
Avenue agencies and bad television sponsors. 

This charge and this insinuation have been going on 
for several years. The press has frequently carried stories 
about Playhouse 90 writers being strangled or throttled 
by advertising agencies. Since everyone keeps mention- 
ing Playhouse 90, it might serve some useful purpose to 
look into this holy of holies and see who’s telling the 
truth about what. If the investigating committee of the 
FCC were to impound all the correspondence of all the 
nine or 10 agencies which were ever involved with Play- 
house 90, they would get a lot of answers without having 
to ask any questions. 

Any protest, from any sponsor or advertising agency, 
is instantly termed “interference” by the networks or 
the producers or both. And newspapers love to pick 
these up and run with them. The now celebrated “gas” 
crisis comes to mind. This was never truthfully reported 
anywhere. In a Playhouse 90 show dealing with Nazi 
Germany’s gas ovens, the AGA, one of Playhouse 90's 
most loyal sponsors, sought to have the two words “prus- 
sic acid” added to the word “gas.” That’s all they wanted, 
but CBS ruled against this. AGA’s position was clear: 
they were selling natural gas, Hitler's lethal ovens were 
fueled with prussic-acid gas. AGA had no other recourse 
than to threaten to pull its commercials and refuse pay- 
ment for its share of the show, if the damaging connota- 
tion was allowed to stand uncorrected. 

The agency had as much obligation, and the sponsor 
as much right, to insist on this correction as General 
Electric would have, for example, if a script were in pro- 
duction in the GE series in which people were being elec- 
trocuted under GE electric blankets. 

Most of the agencies involved with Playhouse 90— 
especially in the last two years of its life—will say flat 
out the show killed itself. 

It is their claim that there was an increasing emphasis 
on the harrowing, on the depressing, on the heavy, the 
“downbeat,” the melancholy; even on the gruesome, the 
shocking and the depraved; that several shows did not 
lend themselves to fictional dramatic treatment but to 


documentary treament only; that a few were actually 


Viewpoints 


ghoulish. 

There was a quarrel over The Hidden Image, which 
starred Franchot Tone and Martin Gabel. In its first 
version this was a baldly unmistakable playback of the 
Sherman Adams-Bernard Goldfine relationship. It could 
only embarrass; it could not clarify. 

Alas, Babylon was an awkward and amateurish story of 
the annihilation of Florida in an A-bomb attack. It was 
grossly inferior to Neville Shute’s On The Beach and 
made no real point. It merely burned, blinded or brutal- 
ized a large cast. 

The Cruel Day was protested by all the participating 
agencies. This show, which starred Van Heflin (who did 
not do his best job in it), told the story of a humane and 
sophisticated French Army captain (a true Parisian, in 
the best sense), suddenly assigned to Algeria to silence 
a rebellious area. A teen-age Algerian boy, suspected 
of knowing the inner secrets of the rebel conspiracy, is 
caught. A sadistic French lieutenant (an old hand in such 
grisly matters) tells his captain they will have to torture 
the boy till he yields up his secret. This horrifies the cap- 
tain, who has a teen-age son of his own. Presently we 
(the tv audience) see the torture chamber. Soon we 
show it to the boy. We begin to suspect the French 
lieutenant is pathologically sadistic, that he will enjoy 
torturing the boy. Lest there be any doubt on this point, 
the author has the lieutenant acknowledge this very 
thing, and the word “thrill” is present. The boy is to be 
tortured in a metal tub of water through which a current 
of electricity of constantly increasing voltage is to be 
run until the boy is broken, or dead. 

This story was altogether revolting in concept, and it 
had less point than the same author’s gruesome story, 
A Quiet Game of Cards, the season before. Actually (and 


structurally) these two were very much the same story. 





In Quiet Game of Cards the five most successful civic- 


minded “elder statesmen” in a large unnamed American 
city decide they should do something effective about 
the rash of juvenile delinquency that is running un- 
checked through the neighborhood. They decide to 
commit a killing but to make it appear the work of a 
teen-age gang. To add shock to their plan, they propose 
killing not just anyone at all, but killing the city’s vener- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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what’s the sense 
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city 
fence 





the Charlotte TV MARKET is First in the Southeast with 651,300 Homes* 


Building a fence around a city makes as much sense as using the 





Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area concept of market evaluation. 
Proving the point: Atlanta and Miami have SMSA populations of 
1,017,188 and 935,047. The Charlotte SMSA population is 272,111 by 
comparison .. . BUT the total Charlotte TV Market is first in the Southeast 
with 651,300 TV Homes.* 
Nailing it down: WBTV delivers 55.3% more TV Homes than Charlotte Station ‘'B.’’** 
















ATLANTA ice NEW seine . 
CHARLOTTE 549.800 | | Loursvitte ———- RICHMOND || 


MIAMI 
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651,300 | | |569,300 













































































* Television Magazine—1961 


** ARB 1960 Coverage Study— 
Average Daily Total Homes Delivered 





WEBTV 


CHANNEL 3 © CHARLOTTE / vEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Represented Nationally by Television Advertising Representatives, inc. 
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Mar ket-by-market count 


of color tv receivers 


shows half-million total 


in first fifty areas 


Where the sets 





" “magic million” is within reach. 

After a six-year uphill struggle, after an 
investment estimated at $130 million by RCA 
alone, after numerous signs of imminent success 
followed by portents of failure, color television 
stands slightly more than a year away from one 
million receivers in distribution. 

And, while a million sets out of some 47 
million black-and-white homes might seem rela- 
tively insignificant to a statistician, the figure is 
considered by many industry heads as the magic 
one that will stimulate an ever-increasing use of 
color by advertisers—spark heightened set pro- 
duction by manufacturers—and cause the public 





fr £ 
are wet? 
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to choose color sets until in 10 years, according 
to RCA chairman David Sarnoff, “color tv will 
be the major medium of home entertainment.” 

You've heard it before? Of course you have. 
No one’s denying that. Still, this year, in 1961, 
now, color is at the point where it bids fair to 
become the important factor for growth in the 
industry. Consider these points: 

A color-set count by TELEVISION AGE, with 
the aid of a major advertising agency, throug 
checks of leading distributors, wholesalers and 
colorcasting stations in each market, shows better 
than one-half million—547,320—tint receivers 


in 50 major markets alone. 
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1. New York-Newark .........-.- 92.000 26. Seattle-Tacoma ................ 5,250 
3. Paeeeeneeee .................... 48,000 {| 27. Houston .....................-..-. 5,100 
A: We IIE sediwcteduas ss carenadha cara 42,200 | 28. Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids .. 5,020 
4. Los Angeles ..................---- 35,000 ce 5,000 
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ts ED vcsisesmiabbannncnnesend 9,800 H 38. Huntington-Charleston _.... 3,900 
| 14, Dallas-Fort Worth —....... . 9,600 | 39. Louisville _.......-.------------ 3,800 
) 0 SER ee 9,200 | 40. Davenport-Rock Island .... 3,600 
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| 16. Minneapolis-St. Paul _...... 9,100 oc. Beets ...................... = 
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aa 6,800 | 
22. Kansas City ...................--- 6,500 | 
23. New Orleans ................-..- 5,800 — 


24. Lancaster-Harrisburg- York 5,700 
25. Miami 


39,300 
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_ 3” RENE eerie 2,800 


47. Birmingham .................... 2,700 
48. Greensboro-Winston Salem 2,600 
49. Des Moines ...................... 2,250 
 — SESE 2.200 






Total 50 Markets 547,320 





















With two exceptions, every major 
manufacturer of television receivers— 
including Admiral, Philco, General 
Electric and the industry’s volume 
leader, Zenith — will be marketing 
color sets this fall. From one of the 
holdouts, incidentally — Sylvania — 
comes word that some of its distribu- 
tors are ordering color sets, appar- 
ently so caught up in the wave of color 
excitement that they’ve taken it for 
granted that every maker will have 
tint. Motorola, too, has joined up. 

Thirdly, NBC decided to run with 
the ball by itself while its rival net- 
their 
Having added only 21 hours of tint 


works cooled color heels. 
programming in 1958 to °57’s total of 
647 hours, and only 56 hours more 
in °59, the network jumped from 724 
to 1,034 hours in 1960—by the simple 
expedient of multichroming almost 


any live programming it could find, 


including two hours of daytime au- 
dience-participation shows, Jack Paar 
and Continental Classroom. For 1961 
NBC promises 1,630 hours of color— 
that’s 600 hours more than offered 
last year—and for the doubting 
Thomases who don’t see how it can 
be done, suffice it to say for the pre- 
sent that substantial investments in 
color film provides part of the answer. 


Local-Level Surge 


Further, color programming con- 
tinues to surge on local stations. Ma- 
jor-league baseball in tint is already 
a staple in several markets; 13 mar- 
kets were recently reported by a 
major film distributor to be carrying 
a feature-film color, 


while 


children’s shows, half-hour syndicated 


package in 
numerous stations program 
fare and even newscasts in color. 


Finally, along with heightened color 


programming appears an increase in 
advertiser interest in color. Eastman 
Kodak’s move from CBS-TV to NBC- 
TV to obtain colorcast commercials 
is well known, but less familiar are 
stories like that of Ideal Toy Corp.. 
which made all of its dozen 1961 com- 
mercials in tint. “We'll use them on 
our Thanksgiving Day parade tele- 
cast,” said Ideal’s director of public 
information Mel Helitzer, “because 
that show’s always been in color. And 
we ll furnish color prints to several of 
the spot markets we use where they 
have children’s programming in color. 
But the main reason behind our de- 
cision to use color film was that with 
products such as toys — naturally 
colorful to begin with — it’s much 
more impressive when our dealers see 
the commercials in full color.” (Color, 
it might appear, is becoming as mean- 


ingful to a manufacturer’s sales effort 


Hemingway's Snows of Kilimanjaro is one of NBC-TV’s Saturday-night color features 








Walt Disney's hour offers live action 


as the phrase “spot campaign in your 
market™ once was.) 

With TELEVISION AGE currently 
estimating the number of color homes 
in the U.S. at 710,000, or about 1.5 
per cent of the nation’s tv homes, a 
check of the market list on page 32 
reveals that on a percentage basis 
Cincinnati is the country’s number- 
one color market, with nearly 3.5 of 
the area’s tv homes having converted 
to tint. Philadelphia and Atlanta. with 
color in 2.4 per cent of their tv homes, 
Milwaukee, with 2.2 per cent, and 
San Francisco, with 2.1 per cent of 
the market’s homes having taken the 
tint route are other areas well above 
the national average. 

While New York boasts the great- 
est number of color homes, its per- 
centage of color to total homes (1.7 
per cent) is only slightly better than 
the national figure. Chicago is also 
above the country’s average. having 
1.9 per cent of its total homes in the 
color ledger, but high set-count areas 
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Dinah’s on fortnightly 


such as Los Angeles and Detroit fall 
below the average, with 1.2 and 1.1 
per-cent conversion, respectively. 

Obviously color is not going to 
spread evenly from market to market. 
Although an NBC survey last year 
revealed that about 370 network affi- 
liates could telecast programs fur- 
nished them in color from the net- 
work, the absence of color shows 
from CBS and ABC means roughly 
one-half of the stations are not supply- 
ing network programming in tint. 
With 40 stations able to broadcast 
live color shows and about 100 able 
to carry color films, the depth of 
color-set penetration in a market often 
depends to a large degree on the en- 
thusiasm with which a station pro- 
motes the medium. 


Thousands for Promotion 


Numerous outlets not only pro- 
vide viewers in their areas with net- 
work and local color, but spend thou- 
sands of dollars on promotion to in- 


duce the public to buy receivers. 
(Millions, of course, are spent by 
manufacturers, but the money usually 
is poured into development and pro- 
duction. Motorola, Inc.. which an- 
nounced late last month its new color- 
picture tube “five inches shorter than 
present tubes,” has been working on 
it for several years 
of the color field. Now that the com- 
pany is primed for re-entry, Motorola 


since getting oul 


has no‘definite target date, but one 
distributor said his personal thought 
was the return would be “by year- 
end, or early 1962 at the latest.”) 
Fortunately, this fall ty 


will find they are being joined by tv- 


stations 


set manufacturers in the expenditure 
of color-promotion budgets. While a 
Philco spokesman told this magazine 
that the company had become the 
most recent major firm to announce 
color sets in its fall line “frankly be- 
cause our salesmen wanted it so long 
as everybody else has it. and so far I 


haven’t seen any money for advertis- 








Newhart is neu 


Mitch’s sound of colorful musi 


ing,” both Zenith and General Electric 
are reported ready to promote their 
sets actively. 

A reason, perhaps, for Philco’s 
seeming lack of interest in talking 
about color is the firm’s rush entry 
into the field. Although it talked of 
its three 21-inch receivers at a June 
industry showing in Atlantic City. 
models are not expected to reach 
dealers until early September. Indeed. 
there were no pilot models to display 
at the company’s 95 distributor show- 
ings last month. 

“We're using the RCA tubes and 
chassis,” said a Philco executive, “and 
putting them into our own cabinets. 
Prices will be identical with RCA’s, I 
imagine, but naturally our profits 
won't be as high as theirs per sale. 
We feel color will be about two per 
cent of the market | At some six mil- 
lion sets sold per year, that would be 
120,000 color sets—Ed.] and don’t 
plan to push too hard. Why are we 


(Continued on page 66) 











The rapid growth of 
newspaper color-ad linage 
offers a significant 


lesson for tv stations 
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n the lexicon of the Fourth Estate 

ROP means “run of paper.” In 
the light of the rapidly burgeoning 
use of color in newspaper advertising 
the initials could just as easily stand 
today for “renaissance of print.” 

Over the past decade ROP news- 
paper color advertising—advertising 
placed anywhere in the regular sec- 
tions of a newspaper, as opposed to 
ads in color run in Sunday supple- 
ments or comic sections—has mush- 
roomed to the point where it has be- 
come a revitalizing shot in the arm 
for the nation’s dailies, smarting un- 
der a loss of readership and adver- 
tising revenue to television. 

Today 1,042 newspapers, said to 
reach more than 90 per cent of all 
U.S. families, are carrying ads in at 
least one color, 653 offer advertisers 
two colors, and 553 are equipped to 
handle full color, according to the 
Bureau of Advertising of the ANPA. 
And in the monetary benefit derived 
by these papers as a result of their 
investment in the facilities necessary 
to reproduce color during regular 
press runs on standard newsprint lies 
a significant lesson for television sta- 
tions. Certainly there are several 
parallels to be drawn. 

According to Media Records, Inc., 
ROP color advertising in 1951 totaled 
46,817,024 lines. Last year the figure 
stood at 177,584,837: a rise of 279.2 
per cent in 10 years—as against a 
gain of only 31 per cent in black- 
and-white ad linage over the same 
period. In January of this year ROP 


color advertising passed the 10-mil- 
lion-line mark for a 31-day span for 
the first time, and February’s tint lin- 
age climbed to 12.2 million—10.6 
per cent better than February 1960, 
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as compared with a 9.9-per-cent de- 
crease in black-and-white linage. 

To the average newspaper reader 
color in his daily journal is as novel 
and unique as a manned space flight. 
Yet newspapers began experimenting 
with multichrome as far back as the 
1800s. The Milwaukee Journal added 
color to its front page in 1871, the 
Vew York World printed a picture in 
yellow ink in 1895, and in 1903 red 
was used in a black-and-white de- 
partment-store ad in the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Inferior Reproduction 


What, then, delayed its widespread 
usage in newspapers for half a cen- 
tury? Simply that, in terms of qual- 
ity of reproduction, ROP color was, 
to understate the case, considerably 
inferior to all other kinds of color 
advertising. Experimentation and re- 
search in techniques and processes 
were spasmodic and dilatory until the 
late “40s—which by no coincidence 
also saw the advent of commercial 
television. Probably more than any- 
thing else, the competition of tv for 
the advertising dollar, at first a threat 
and then an all-too-formidable actu- 
ality, was the catalyst that led to new 
ROP color ideas, production tech- 
niques and greatly improved proc- 
esses, 

Despite the advances, newspaper 
color ads will probably never quali- 
tatively equal those in national maga- 
zines. But the spot-color (black plus 
one to three of the primary colors, 
applied without a half-tone screen) 
advertisements running in hundreds 
of newspapers all over the country 
each day are considered eminently 
satisfactory by advertisers and their 


agencies, and many _process-color 
(full color, or use of black and at 
least three other colors, utilizing a 
half-tone screen) ads possess a qual- 
ity akin to that of magazine color. 

Trying to gauge the effectiveness 
of ROP color ads is not the easies: 
thing in the world te do, according to 
those working in the medium. Degre< 
of effectiveness—or lack of it—ap 
parently varies from ad to ad: when 
multichrome is used with inventive- 
ness and imagination its impact is 
undeniable, it’s claimed, but it can 
also be utilized so poorly that it de- 
feats its own purpose and winds up 
actually producing a negative effect. 
By and large, however, it seems to 
have a high degree of reader appeal. 
as evidenced by several notable in- 
depth surveys undertaken by news- 
papers active and experienced in the 
field of color advertising. 

Prominent among these studies is 
the Houston Chronicle’s “Color in 
Action,” the result of 3,600 personal 
personal interviews equally divided 
between men and women in _ the 
paper's coverage area. Measuring 
readership and retention, the Chron- 
icle found that color increased the 
former over black-and-white by 80 
per cent, and the latter by 94 per cent 
five days after the appearance of the 
tint advertisement tested. 

One color ad, tested nearly a 
month after publication, proved to 
be especially enlightening to the 
Chronicle’s management. In this in- 
stance, some 27 days after the ad’s 
original insertion, 53 per cent of the 
men respondents and 69 per cent of 
the women still remembered seeing it. 

Men generally have a lower degree 


(Continued on page 70) 






Cigarette advertisers 
like the new look newspaper color 


gives their messages 
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More and more marketers 


are learning to speak in prismatic tones 


to reach customers 


n Rome, more than 2,000 years ago, 
l colors played a sensational role in 
marketing. At the circus, which was 
the center of political, sporting and 
social life for all Roman citizens, in- 
credible factionalism was fostered for 
the colors worn by the charioteers. 
The white and red of Republican 
times mingled with the green and blue 
which were introduced under the Em- 
pire, and later the gold and purple 
which flourished briefly under Do- 
mitian. A defeat of the green in Juve- 
nal’s day, we are told, was looked 
upon as a second Cannae. The Nika 
revolt in 532 A.D., when 30,000 citi- 
zens were killed, arose from cabals 
based on the color factions. 

If that Roman bit seems like un- 
believable background, the feelings 
generated by the blue and the gray, 
the black and the white, the yellows 
and the reds and the pinks are not 
much less unbelievable today. But 
these are merely formal examples of 
colors which came to be emotional 
correlatives for a great many people. 
It is far easier to single out such in- 
stances than try to wade into the sea 
of color around us. For color on an 
individual level is, of course, a highly 
subjective matter and elusive of 
any absolute interpretation, whether 
you're talking about the Sunday 
comics, a new dress or Charlie 
Mingus’ Song With Orange. 


Slow Color Growth 

Precisely because of its subjectivity. 
color has had a slower growth than 
other facets of marketing. Which is a 
little like saying that because a child 
is a prodigy, he gets worried over and 
sent to all the wrong schools until 
finally he has to keep coming from 
behind all the time. 

In the coalescing worlds of color 


design. packaging and engineering. 


the credo of “color for color’s sake” 
is now as obsolete as art for art’s sake. 
Motivational research, long - range 
studies of color-preference cycles and 
the cold common sense of sales charts 
have shown repeatedly that choice of 
color cannot be left to chance (or to 
the wife of the chairman of the board) 
in competitive marketing. 


Airlines Example 


This is not to say that color selec- 
tion is now an exact science. When the 
many airlines who purchased the DC8 
were confronted with the problem of 
how to decorate the interiors, several 
diametrically opposite approaches 
were used. All of the companies, it 
can be assumed, had available the 
same sort of motivational research- 
such as that by Dr. Ernest Dichter 
purportedly showing that what men 
fear most about flying is that death 
might expose them to posthumous 
embarrassment because they didn’t 
provide enough security for their 
family. 

Working under absolute secrecy 
from one another, nearly all of the 
airlines settled on rather bright, 
highly decorative interiors. But United 
Airlines chose a quiet, elegant color 
scheme of rose-beige and turquoise. 
Those who prefer the United jets have 
been heard to refer to the others as 
“flying cocktail lounges,” and _ the 
partisans of the other lines reply that 
United features “flying caskets.” Both 
color schemes have been highly suc- 
cessful, it must be noted; the differ- 
ence in approach merely demonstrates 
that there is no room for strict dogma 
in color design. 

The serene United interiors were 
created by the internationally known 
firm of Raymond Loewy/William 
Snaith Associates. Nettie Hart. a color 
specialist of the concern, is frank to 
admit that once basic research has 





been made, color design is still in 


large measure a matter of “educated 
instinct.” And part of that instinct 
comes from sensing and sharing the 
changing attitudes around you. 

Miss Hart points out that seven 
years ago automobiles were being 
bought in seven delicious flavors, 
whereas today white is by far the best 
seller. So too, she says, white has re- 
placed deep green in interior design. 
“The theme seems to be everywhere, 
‘Let the walls be white, let the sun 
come in...” 

White is also the dominant theme 
in package design today, especially as 
a background to red, as in the classic 
Lucky Strike pack. Anyone over 30 
remembers when “Lucky Strike green 
went to war” in the early 1940s, thus 
ending a tradition and obsoleting the 
famous Stuart Davis cubist painting, 
Lucky Strike, made in the early 1920s. 
What actually made “Lucky Strike 
green” go to war, reportedly, was the 
fact that the green ink required a 
higher chrome content, and in order 
to keep this dye from casting a flavor 
on the cigarettes, a heavy lead pack- 
age liner was required. With the green 
gone, the result was a more practical 
and, as it turned out, a better-looking 
package. 

Part of the Whole 

The case of Lucky Strike demon- 
strates that color is only one part of 
package design, and cannot be intro- 
duced without careful consideration 
of a great many factors in both mar- 
keting and manufacturing. The cur- 
rent introduction of canned soft 
drinks is another case in point. Coca- 
Cola went through nearly seven years 
of research before developing the 
different can liners needed for grape 
and sarsaparilla, etc., and integrating 
container color and design. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Tv’s 
most-liked 
format 


It’s news by far, 


N’ matter what your income or 
education, regional roots or oc- 
cupation, your favorite type of tele- 
vision program is the news show. 
And if you never finished the ninth 
grade, you are 20 per cent more of 
a news fan than if you are a college 
graduate. 

These are some of the results of a 
recent study conducted by TvQ, a 
division of the Home Testing Insti- 
tiute, exclusively for TELEVISION AGE. 
The study covers all evening and day- 
time network television, and scores 
each program format according to 
how much the public likes it. The 
significance of the TvQ data is that 
they go beyond the quantitative rat- 
ings into the qualitative measurement 
of the relative degree of enthusiasm 
for a program. 

While it may not be too surprising 
that news shows rank as the coun- 
try’s best-liked format, it is contrary 
to a widely held belief to find that 
an increasing degree of interest for 
news does not correspond directly to 
increased education and income. For 
instance, the average TvQ for college 
graduates is 45; for high-school grad- 
uates, 43; but for grade-school grad- 
uates it increases to 54, the highest 
rank for any program format. 

It also can not be said that high- 
income families are the most inclined 
to tune into news programs. Those 
with an income of over $8,000 have 
an average TvQ of 43, while the 
lower-income bracket of under $5,000 
has a 47 TvQ. Between the two ex- 
tremes, the middle-income group hits 
a middle average of 45. 

These measurements of opinions 
about television formats were com- 
piled by TvQ from questionnaires 


sent out to a national cross-section 








we 


—: aa 


of 1,000 families. Each report gath- 
ered is based on approximately 
2,100 members of approximately 750 
tv homes. The sample is considered 
representative of the total United 
States tv audience according to vari- 
ous breakdowns such as region, age 
and size of market. 

The Q score, the relative degree of 
audience enthusiasm for a program, 
is determined by finding the per cent 
of those familiar with a program who 
have described it as a favorite. It is 
not a measurement of audience size. 

Although news shows may be the 
public’s favorite, it appears that any 
depth analysis of news, as in docu- 
mentaries or so-called public-affairs 
shows, is enjoyed mainly by the high- 
income, college-graduate group. This 
comes as not much of a surprise, but 
advertisers might take note that this 
category of television program is 
favored by the upper-income, college- 
educated group above all other for- 
mats available. The average TvQ 
high-school 


graduates is the same—26—as com- 


for grade-school and 


pared to the college graduate’s 33. 

Network news officials expressed 
surprise at the results. One reason 
that newscasts have great appeal for 
the poorly educated and low-income 
groups, it was conceded, might be 
that a television news program, com- 
pared to a newspaper, is a relatively 
palatable way to receive information. 
Documentaries, on the other hand, 
make intellectual demands and pre- 
suppose a viewer’s interest in and at 
least cursory knowledge of Laos, 
Africa or President Kennedy’s first 
80 days, and banks on that interest 
and knowledge for a half- or full 
hour’s attention. 


The TvQ average for evening and 





according to a special TvQ of audience enthusiasms 


daytime network programs seems to 
indicate that enthusiasm for televi- 
sion in general is higher among the 
well-educated 
families (as is probably true of all 
mass media).. This could be either 
because the affluent group is hard put 


low-income and_ less 


to find a “favorite” television pro- 
gram, or possibly because it hesitates 





come a 21, and the upper income a 
17. 


The qualitative rating for evening 


television is higher than for daytime. 
In the case of evening the degree of 
enthusiasm range is 31, 25 and 22 for 
grade-school, high-school and college 
graduates, respectively, and 27, 25, 
23 for lower-, middle- and upper-in- 














TeQ Program Favorites all all 
public evening daytime 
news affairs network network 
= grade school 54 26 31 32 
= high school 43 26 25 22 
= 
= college 45 33 22 16 
any ' 
.. under $5,000 AZ 26 27 25 
Py 
s $5—8,000 45 28 25 21 
5 
$8,000 up 43 28 23 17 








to admit its enthusiasm for any tele- 
vision in the face of its lack of snob 
appeal. 

The latter does not seem likely, 
though, as the persons interviewed 
were given a wide choice of scoring 
“one of my favor- 
For all 


daytime network television the TvQ 


-ranging from 
ites” to “have never seen.” 


score is 32 for the elementary-school 
level, 22 for the high-school level and 
16 for the college level. The three 
income brackets show a similar range 
with the lower-income group averag- 


ing a 25 TvQ score, the middle in- 


come groups, respectively. 

After news programs the other pro- 
gram formats are in almost directly 
opposing descending order as far as 
degree of enthusiasm among college- 
educated and grade-school-educated 
groups. The one format that makes a 
hit with both groups is the musical- 
variety show. It ranks second in both 
lists, with the college-educated group 
averaging a TvQ score of 30 and 
the grade-school 35. 

The status of the western show 
leads one to believe either that the 


(Continued on page 78) 
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N.W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Kane 


time space time 
Coverly- Fry Hardy 
Smith Hartman Ramberg 


aeons . . . highly centralized 
—those words describe the media 
Philadelphia-based 
agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., which 


system of the 


placed 40 per cent of its billings in 
broadcast last year. 

Although the agency has 
branch offices in major U. S. cities, all 


seven 


media operations are channeled in 
Philadelphia, according to Leslie D. 
Farnath, vice president in charge of 
media. Once having offices in Lon- 
don, Latin America and Canada, 
Ayer’s policy for the past two decades 
has been to concentrate on its mullti- 
faceted domestic business, with evi- 
dent success. 

The agency, billing an estimated 
$110 million in 1960, occupies a com- 
plete office building of its own on 
West Washington Square near Phila- 
delphia’s “society hill.” The 13-floor 
building is not the glass-and-steel 
maze of its New York counterparts, 
but is of familiar, substantial stone. 
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MEDIA RESEARCH 


SERVICE BUREAUS 
TIME 


ALLIED DEPARTMENTS 


On either side of the high-walled 
foyer are quiet areas in which are 
heavy leather couches, a wood-paneled 
reception desk and a few portraits of 
Ayer forefathers. 

The media department occupies 
two floors, with the buying staff on the 
seventh. Some of the media buyers 
offices line the library-like wall, but, 
except for the name plates, the paneled 
doors are barely discernible. The door 
at the end of the corridor swings open 
into a reception room outside Mr. 
Farnath’s office. 


Media Set-up Basis 


Les Farnath, who has been in media 
31 years, pointed out that the basis of 


the media set-up at Ayer is “speciali- 


Under 


George S. Burrows, media director. 


zation and_ centralization.” 
are seven supervisors who take care 
of media planning for accounts in 
each of their groups (see box on page 


76). Each supervisor has several buy- 


PRINT 


RATE CONTRACT 


TIME PRINT 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


ers, excepting a recently formed 
seventh group with only two buyers. 
An unusual aspect of the agency is 
that there are no assistant or associate 
media directors. 

The buyers too are specialized. 
Print buyers handle only newspaper 
and magazines; the timebuyers place 
spot and network, working, of course. 
in both tv and radio. 

Until January 1958 the timebuyers 
were situated in the New York office 
with the programming department. 
which handles purchase of network 
programs. “They were brought down 
to Philadelphia,” Mr. Farnath ex- 
plained, “to give control in planning 
strategy. Apparently most of the men 
were happy about the change of locale 

65 per cent made the move.” 

One who did explained why: “We 
like the city, its relaxing change of 
pace and the absence of the long cem- 
muter problem.” 

Ayer takes men in with the idea 
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Ziegler Rowen Carvell McCoy 
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McKenzie Panella Sweet Farren Gehring Kizenberger Miller Dunlavey 
Benson Hardison Carey Heller White Venutra 
Kaufmann Dyatt 


ORDER & TYPING 


TIME PRINT 


RADIO-TV PROGRAMMING | 


that they will be staying with the 
agency, for in Philadelphia the prob- 
lem of job-jumping is practically non- 
existent. The agency has a definite 
trainee program for new members. 
Experienced or not, the men join the 
Ayer seminar, a three-week indoctri- 
nation course on its operation and its 
thinking. Current policy in media, 
however, is to hire experienced per- 
sonnel from other agencies. Such pro- 
cedure is believed to be economical 
from standpoints of both money and 
time. 

“We don’t use the mailroom as a 
starting point for college men,” Mr. 
Farnath himself 
started 38 years ago in accounting, the 


stressed. Having 


media head describes the most suc- 
cessful buyer as “fully learned in es- 
timating, research and accounting.” 
While buyers naturally concentrate 
on actual buying operations, the agen- 
cy trend is to more client contact. 


Campaign strategy actually starts 


DATA FILE 


TIME 


PRINT 


with the plans board, or, as it is often 
called, the Ayer Triumvirate. Hans L. 
Cartensen Jr., head of plans market- 
ing, delivers the statement of the ad- 
vertising problems and ultimate goals. 
John J. Pullen, in charge of copy, pre- 
sents the copy concept, while Mr. 
Farnath develops the media situation. 
With a supervisor from each of their 
departments, the three men work as 
part of the agency’s operational re- 
view board for the presentation. 


‘Service Representative’ 


Generally this presentation is given 
to the client by the “service repre- 
sentative,” a title unique with Ayer. 
Somewhat similar to an account ex- 
ecutive, the service representative 
functions as an account man but does 
not have an autonomous hold on an 
advertiser’s account or, for that mat- 
ter, on a title. Ayer’s centralization 


policy in effect allows no one a king- 


CHECKING & AUDITING 


dom of his own. Any problems within 
a department are routed to the top, 
sometimes as far up as the agency 
president. 

Outside of the buyers’ move from 
New York, the only recent change in 
the tightly defined department set-up 
occurred last year when George Bur- 
rows became media director, serving 
under Les Farnath, who became vice 
president in charge of media, a post 
which involves more’ of the agency 
administrative work. 

Mr. Farnath offered an explanation 
of the word media and “Ayer’s way of 
operating” : 

Measurements 
Efficiencies 
Deliveries 
Influences 
Audiences 

Expanded, this reads: to measure 
the efficiencies of all media (major 
and minor) in terms of total messages 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Film Report 


PERELMAN IN THE 
POTATO-PATCH 

S. J. Perelman, whose various tal- 
ents are generally lumped under the 
one word humorist, has agreed to 
adapt personally 20 of his short 
stories to television. Ziv-UA will pro- 
duce and distribute. 

The stories, under the title of Acres 
and Pains, around the 
author’s endeavors to become a gen- 


revolve 


tleman farmer in Bucks County, Pa. 
Readers of the New Yorker may re- 
call recent Perelman stories on the 
theme, such as The Sweet Chick Gone, 
wherein S. J. contacts a swingin’, 
talkin’ chick fresh out of the incu- 
bator and guides it to literary acclaim 
via anthropomorphic insight. 

In the contemplated series, Perel- 
man Esquire sets out with “a high 
heart, a flask of citronella and a fork 
for eating marshmallows,” and ends 
up with “a superb library of mort- 
gages” and the romantic conviction 
that “a corner delicatessen at dusk is 
more exciting than any rainbow.” 
The mortgages are partly incurred in 
such episodes as that in which he 
hires a rustic road-repair gang which 
“spends a fortnight lounging about 
in well-cut slacks, pitching quoits and 
reading Kierkegaard,” finally pre- 
senting S. J. with a fat tab. He pays 
it through the nose. “a locale which 
was rapidly taking on the aspect of 
a teller’s window.” 


OFFICIAL ACQUISITION 

Official 
what company executives have de- 
scribed as a “multi-million-dollar ex- 


Films, Inc., staging out 


pansion program,” has acquired five 
tv film production firms and their 
product. All of the concerns were 
owned or controlled by Don W. 
Sharpe and Warren Lewis, Holly- 
wood tv producers. 

The series acquired consists of off- 
network properties, including 114 
half-hour episodes of Peter Gunn, 
34 half-hours of Mr. Lucky, 34 half- 
hours of Yancy Derringer, 39 one- 
hours shows of Wire Service and 42 
half-hour slices of Du Pont Theatre. 


Seymour Reed, president of Offi- 


cial, said the acquisition would give 


the company more fresh off-network 
product than any of its competitors in 
the syndication business. It was also 
announced that Mr. Sharpe, as part 
of the deal, would sit on Official’s 
board of directors. 


FACE-OFF AT LITTLE ROCK 


In the most xecent development in 
the attempts by International Tele- 
meter Co. to get a franchised dealer 
operating in Arkansas, the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., an affili- 
ate of AT&T. has submitted a list of 
rates which it would charge to pro- 
vide its services to pay tv. 

The rates proposed by the tele- 
phone company are: 


1. Minimum charge, including 10 
route miles of distributing facilities 
with amplifiers, channelizing and 
other equipment: $2,000 a month and 
a 10-year 

2. For each additional route mile 
or fraction thereof of distribution 
facilities: $28 a month and a 10-year 
termination charge of $885. 

3. Channel terminals or tap-offs: 
35 cents a month for each one and an 


termination charge of 


initial construction charge of $20 for 
each. 


Warren E. Bray, vice president and 
general manager of Southwestern 
Bell, said that the telephone com- 
pany refrained from taking any posi- 
tion on whether pay tv should be 
offered in Little Rock or elsewhere, 
but would provide the cable services 
if the Public Service Commission 
found the medium in the public in- 
terest. 

Hearings in the case were concluded 
June 20, and a decision is expected 
later this month. 


TRAVEL TYRO ON TV 
Stanton Delaplane, the widely syn- 


dicated newspaper columnist, will 


host a series of tourist films to be 
called Around the World With Stan- 
The half-hour pro- 


grams, to be done in color, will count 


ton Delaplane. 


on guest celebrities to help whisk 
armchair viewers to various scenic 
locales. 

The setting for each show will take 
place in Mr. Delaplane’s studio on 
Nob Hill in San Francisco, with a 
view toward the Golden Gate bridge. 
As dusk descends, Mr. Delaplane in- 
troduces his guest celebrity, who in 
turn comments on a 15-minute seg- 
ment of travel film. This is followed 
by a three-minute interview with the 
guest. A new company, Independent 
Producers Associated, Inc., has been 
formed for the project. 


PRODUCTION ... 

MGM will draw on its large library 
of unproduced properties for the 
scripts of a news series called Jeop- 
ardy, to be produced for the 1962-63 


season. The full-hour mystery an- 
thology series will feature stories 
extracted from such well-known 


authors as Agatha Christie, J. P. 
Marquand, Graham Greene, Ben 
Hecht and Alex Coppel. 

General Television Network, which 
has opened a new division devoted 
to packaging 30-minute programs, is 
currently taping Alexander the Great- 
est, and has two other weekly pack- 
ages on the way. 

The Jack Wrather Corp. has begun 
shooting the eighth series of 35 
Lassie shows on location at Morrison 
Ranch, Calabasas. William Beau- 
dine Sr., is directing, Maria Little 
is story editor. The cast remains the 
same as this season. 

Bob Banner Associates is ready to 
go into production of its ghost ty 
Joe Stefano, who did the 
screenplay of Psycho, is writing the 


series. 


pilot of the series. Paul Stanley will 
produce. 

The summer production schedule 
of the Dr. Kildare series, slated for 
NBC-TV next fall, will include the 
following episodes and their writers: 
The Immunity, Andy Lewis; Shining 
Image, John T. Kelley; Season to Be 
Merry, Jean Holloway; The Two 
Mrs. B’s, James Henerson; The Pa- 
tient, Archie 


Tegland; Fighting 
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Winters and Eve Et- 
tinger. Already completed are 24 
Hours and Admitting Service, both 


Chance, Jan 


written by E. Jack Neuman. 

Two episodes of MGM-TV’s Cain’s 
Hundred have just been completed 
under the direction of Boris Segal. 
Paul Monash and Charles Russell are 
the producers. The series will be seen 
on NBC-TV this fall. 

In a U. S.-British co-production 
agreement, Screen Gems and Ham- 
mer Films of London are joining 
forces for the filming of Safari an ad- 
venture drama to be shot in Africa. 
Michael Carrera will produce, with 
no lead set as yet. 

Producers Ralph Edwards and Hal 
Hudson have formed Wardson Pro- 
ductions for shooting of Rodeo, tele- 
film series created by Norman Paul. 
The stories will center about a travel- 
ing rodeo troupe. 

Cambria Studio, Inc., which pro- 
duced tv’s first comic strip, Clutch 
Cargo, has completed the pilot of a 
new strip called Space Angel, pro- 
duced in color and “portrayed in a 
The 


active 


realistic illustrative art style.” 


hero. Scott McCloud, is an 


force for good in_ interplanetary 
space. The series will be ready for 
January 1962 release. 

Filming continues on the Republic 
Studio lots in Studio City, Calif., on 
the racing-car series which has been 
variously titled The Racer and On the 





Straightaway. The series will appear 
in prime time next fall on ABC-TV, 


sponsored by the Electric Autolite } 
Co. through BBDO. 
SALES . 

Screen Gem’s Shannon, dealing 


with an insurance investigator in all 
areas of transportation, reached 33 
markets in its first two weeks of syn- 
Added to the first two re- 
gional sales, this brings the total to 


dication. 


more than 50 markets. 


Among the stations that have 


bought the series are WTVJ-TV Miami; 








Certified Film Storage 
For 500,000,000 Feet! 


BEKINS FILM CENTER 


1025 N. Highland, Hollywood 38 
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Every facility . . . Every service 
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all 


wosu-tTv New Orleans; wpaF-tTv Kan- 
sas City; KSTP-TV Minneapolis; 
wkGR-TV Mobile; Ktiz-tv Denver; 
KHVH-TV Honolulu; KJEO-TV Fresno, 
Calif.; KERO-TV Bakersfield, Calif.; 
wesc-Tv Charleston, S. C.; wcsH-tTv 
Portland, Me.: KkTv Colorado 
Springs, and KTsM-Tv, El Paso. 

The two regionals were Miles of 
California for six west-coast markets 
and Bunker Hill Food Products for 
12 southern markets. 

Ripcord, the sky-diving series out 
of Ziv-UA, is closing in on the 100- 
station mark, with recent sales bring- 
ing the market total to 87 at press 
time. Among stations recently added 
to the Ripcord syndication route are: 
WTOK-TV Meridian, Miss.; WVEC-TV 
Norfolk; WATE-TV Knoxville; wrmJ- 
tv Milwaukee; wiw-1 Indianapolis; 
wkyT Lexington; KHSL Chico-Read- 
ing, Calif.; wKJG-Tv Fort Wayne, and 
wtvp Decatur, Ill. 


Sea Hunt, the Ripcord running 
mate, has crossed the 50-station mark, 
with major salés to the CBS-owned- 
and-operated stations in New York, 
Los Angeles and Philadelphia and to 
nearly a dozen of the CBS-TV net- 
work's prime affiliates. Ziv-UA calls 
the sales sweep “the most impressive 
in syndication annals.” 

Volume I of Warner Bros. “Films 
of the Fifties” has now been sold in 
90 markets. Latest station sales of 
this outstanding group of 40 post- 
1950 Warner features includes wrces 
Schenectady; Kvit Amarillo: wFiE- 
TV Evansville, and KNDO-TV Yakima. 

The Robert Herridge Theatre, the 
CBS Films dramatic series distin- 
guished by many awards, has been 
sold to RAI-Radiotelevisione Italiane 
and to Rediffusion Hong Kong, Ltd., 
it was announced by Willard Block, 
International Sales Manager for CBS 
Films, Inc. Foreign sales of the series 
now total 10, with other sales in 
Switzerland, Finland, Canada. Den- 
mark, Germany. Australia and New 
Zealand. 
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Golf Tip of the Day, out of ITC, 
has sold in 83 markets, with a recent 
promotional assist when the pro- 
gram’s star, Don Finsterwald, was 
among the top five finalists in the 
1961 Annual U. S. Open golf tourna- 
ment. Some stations are grouping 
several of the five-minute shows to- 
gether for a prime-time Friday half- 
hour. Others are using the shows as 
filler around sport events. 

International Television, Inc., has 
produced a package of foreign films 
called The Continental 13, all of them 
post-1957 films. . . . Association Tele- 
films has added 31 stations to the 50 
which already purchased the Dis- 
covering America travel series. Sta- 
tions are offered the series on an 
open-end basis to allow for additional 
films as they become available. 

Holiday Playhouse, consisting of 
five tv dramas produced as pilots, has 
been sold to 14 markets by Flamingo 
Films. The company is offering the 
series first to stations which have 
bought Screen Director's Playhouse, 
and then to remaining stations. 

Bozo the Clown, distributed by 
Jayark Films, has connected with 12 
new markets, bringing the U. S. sta- 
tion count to 157. Internationally, 
the series reaches 198 stations. with 
recent licensing agreements in Saudi 
Arabia and the Virgin Islands. 

KTTV Los Angeles has offered to 
purchase the Harry Truman series, 
projected by David Susskind and re- 
jected by all three networks, if Mr. 
Susskind is able to put the program 
into production. Although no definite 
commitment was made, in the past 
KTTV has sometimes been instru- 
mental in lining up other outlets for 


such teleseries. 
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Eddie Dukoff, former business 
manager for Danny Kaye, has been 
appointed sales and merchandising 
manager for Jay Ward Productions. 


INSIDE LOOKING OUT 
When Collier Young first set out to 


sell his Crime and Punishment series 
on a_ person-to-person, market-to- 
market basis, without assistance from 
a distributor, some skeptics suggested 
that he would find himself either in a 
marble pad or a marble orchard at 
the end of the road. 

But Mr. Young has found that the 
producer-to-buyer kind of minstrelry 
not only makes sales but affords an 
excellent schooling in the problems 
of local stations. “I had the feeling 
producers were living with their 
heads in the sand,” he said recently 
while passing through New York. 
“We were ignorant of many of the 
stations’ problems.” 

Mr. Young has now made sales in 
11 major markets, with new markets 
opening up rapidly following the 
critical success of his series. Crime 
and Punishment, with 29 episodes al- 
ready video-taped, features award- 
winning newscaster Clete Roberts 
conducting uncensored, unrehearsed 
interviews with inmates of maximum- 
security penal institutions. 

Governor Brown of California gave 
Mr. Young permission to go into San 
Quentin to shoot many of the epi- 
sodes, and Richard A. McGee, direc- 
tor of California’s Department of 
Correction, appears in each episode 
to evaluate the inmate’s record and 
his chances of going straight if he is 
ever paroled or pardoned. 


COMMERCIAL CUES... 


Pantomime Pictures has _ filmed 
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a one-minute spot for Mars Candy 
Bars (Needham, Louis & Brorby) 
starring Buster Keaton. Produced by 


Chris Ford, the 


bines animation and live action. The 


commercial com- 
same animation firm has also com- 
pleted work on the pilot for a half- 
hour entertainment series, Lance 
Crossfire, the lead character being a 
jet pilot with a James Cagney voice. 
Scripts for the next 15 segments are 
also on hand. 

A Bardahl spot, “Oil Drop,” pro- 
duced by Film Fair, has won the top 
prize for animated commercials of 45 
seconds or more (category 15) at the 
Cannes Film Festival. Miller Mackay 
Hoeck & Hartung, Seattle, is the 
agency. 

General Mills’s Cheerios will get 
the Stan Freberg treatment. Freberg. 
Ltd., has been retained by Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample to create and pro- 
duce six spots for the product. . . . 
Charles Barton is directing four one- 
minute spots for Beechnut Lifesavers 
(Young & Rubicam) at Skelton 
Studios. 
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Cullen Houghtling is creating story- 
boards for a series of spots for North 
American Van Lines (Dallas-Jones 
Co., Chicago) to be produced by For- 
mat Films. 

Indicating the heightened activity 
in animated production, due primarily 
to tv films, Format 
Films has added an eight-hour night 
shift, the first time any Hollywood 
animation producer has worked two 


entertainment 


shifts in recent history. Two new 
camera men, Max Morgan and John 
Folk, have been added to the staff to 
handle the extra load. 

Fine Arts Production has just com- 
pleted the first animated film in the 
Circlorama process, a 12-minute pro- 
duction on space exploration that will 
be shown at the Seattle Exposition. 

Film Fair and Project Unlimited, 
a producer of creative special effects 
for motion pictures, have entered into 
a co-production agreement for stop- 
motion tv commercial production. 


PERSONNEL ... 


Laurence S. Untermeyer has been 
appointed executive producer for the 
industrial division of Wylee Films, 
Inc. . .. Wade Crosby, formerly west- 
ern sales manager for Programs for 
Television, Inc., has moved to the 
same post at United Artists Associ- 
ated. Chet Dowling has been 
appointed eastern membership chair- 
man for the Television Film Associa- 
tion. Lew R. Wasserman, presi- 
dent of MCA, Inc., has been elected 
a trustee and vice president of Re- 
search to Prevent Blindness, Inc. 


Robert H. 


west-coast operations for Ziv-UA, has 


Yamin, manager of 


been appointed assistant to the pres!- 


What does BONDED’s show 


print service include? 


EVERYTHING -— integrating 
and scheduling commercials, 
examining and repairing after 
use and reporting each step 
along the way. 








dent. Mr. Yamin joined the com- 
pany’s tv production department in 
1953. Previously he headed Film- 
Art, a tv production firm in Cincin- 
nati. 

Also at Ziv-UA Frank Reel was 


named vice president in charge of 





A 
MR. REEL 


business affairs. He was formerly in 
charge of legal affairs. The new title 
and appointment unite all legal and 
business functions. 

Thomas Tausig, former vice presi- 
dent in charge of radio and tv at 





MR, TAUSIG 


Grant Advertising, has joined Video- 
York as 


director of program sales. When the 
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company moves into its new studio 
complex this fall, it hopes to produce 
major show productions and _ is 
mounting a major sales effort to that 
end, according to John Lanigan, vice 
president and general manager. 

The entire slate of officers of the 
Hollywood chapter of the Academy 
of Television Arts & Sciences has 
been re-elected. They are: Gail 
Patrick Jackson, president; Sandy 
Cummings and Bud Yorkin. vice 
presidents; John Scott Trotter, secre- 
tary, and Samuel E. Beetley, treas- 
urer. 

Sam Manners named executive in 
charge of production of all Herbert 
S. Leonard’s tv shows, present and 
future. Shows currently in produc- 
tion are Route 66 and Naked City. 
He will make his offices at Screen 
Gems headquarters in Hollywood. 

Barrie O’Daniels, former Broad- 
way producer, has joined the Fred A. 
Niles organization as vice president 





MR. O’DANIELS 


in charge of business theatre. For 
the past 10 years he was with Wilding 
Studios as executive director in in- 
dustrial theatre. 

Chuck Goldstein Productions, a 
musical commercial producer, has 
just come out from under the busiest 
months in its history, having scored 
films or recorded commercials for 
more than a dozen products or com- 
panies, including Hamm’s beer, Mer- 
cury division of Ford Motor Co.. 


TARE 


when you can buy a Tei keK P 


Instant Maxwell House coffee, Scotch- 
Brite scouring pads, Lustre Creme 
shampoo and General Electric Christ- 
mas light bulbs, among others. 

Paul Shively has joined Panto- 
mime Pictures as creative story edi- 
tor. He will write and edit scripts 
for Pantomime’s above - mentioned 
new animated series, Lance Crossfire. 

Steve Kambourian has been 
named vice president in charge of 
motion-picture completion at Trans- 
film-Caravel. 


CORPORATIONS ... 


Desilu Productions, Inc., has _re- 
ported net earnings of $319,146 for 
the current fiscal year, equal to 28 
cents per share, as against a net of 
$811,559 and 70 cents per share for 
the previous 12-month period. Gross 
dipped from $23,406,100 to $19.845.- 
513. 

Desi Arnaz, president of the com- 
pany, blamed the decline on the 1960 
Writers Guild strike, increased oper- 
ating costs due to higher wages, pro- 
gram development costs for tv series 
not yet on the air and a reduction in 
the production of syndicated shows 
(Desilu had been the prime supplier 
for NTA). Additionally, the company 
reduced its studio mortgage by mak- 
ing a payment in excess of $1 million. 

Ampex Corp. has suffered its first 
loss in recent years, reporting a net 
deficit of $4 million on gross sales 
of $70 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing April 30. Like figures for the pre- 
vious year are a net profit of $3,959,- 
000 on sales of $73.4 million. Simul- 
taneously, the resignation of George 
I. Long Jr. as president of the com- 
pany was revealed. He is being re- 
placed by William E. Roberts, for- 
merly executive vice president of Bell 
& Howell. 

H&B American Corp. has acquired 
the Palm Springs Television Corp.. 
one of the largest community antenna 
systems in the nation, serving 6,600 
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subscribers, thus bringing the total 
number of homes serviced by various 
H&B systems to approximately 55,- 
000. 
revealed. 


The purchase price was not 


Video Views has been acquired 
from General Film Laboratories by 
Howard Little, an engineer with the 
film processing firm. Video Views, 
founded in 1954 as a kinescope and 
tape-to-film processing company by 
Brad Kemp, had been purchased two 
years ago by General Film. Harvey 
Haas has been named sales manager 
of the organization. 


DUBBING INNOVATION 

Numerous Left Bank expatriates 
in Paris and their counterparts in 
Rome and other cinematic and tv cen- 
ters here and overseas stand to lose a 
prime source of income as a result of 
a new dubbing and post-synchroniza- 
tion process, “Instant Sync.” 

Demonstrated last week by its in- 
ventors, Jean Lenauer and Myron P. 
Beck, president and vice president of 
Lenbeck, Inc., the apparatus can ap- 
parently reduce an all-day dubbing 
iob to less than a half-hour. 

Instant Sync uses an electronic 
audio principle in which the original 
soundtrack is prepared with electronic 
start marks at natural speech pauses. 
When the actor begins to replace his 
original lines, the microphone stops 
and starts as he speaks. 

Psychologically, the new method is 
said to have distinct advantages over 
the former system in which loops or 
segments of film are run, forcing the 
actor to jump in on bits of speech 
much in the manner of trying to get 
in on a whirling jump rope. 
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COLOR LABORATORIES 


Film Commercials 


AMERICAN FILM 
PRODUCERS 

Completed: Bulova Watch Co. (Accutron), 
SSC&B. 

In production: Westinghouse Electric In- 


ternational (washing machine, refrigera- 
tor), Gotham-Vladimir. 
DOLPHIN 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
DOLPHIN-ROSS, INC. 


Completed: Quaker Oats Co. (Puss-N-Boots 
cat food), Lynn Baker; M. Hohner, Inc. 
(Melodica), Smith & Dorian; Roselux 
Chemical Co. (Rose-X all purpose cleaner) , 
Chalek & Dreyer; Capitol Cities Broadcast- 
ing (prometional), direct; Peter Pan Foun- 
dations (Peter Pan Inner Circle Bra, open- 
ing & closing of Rudolph Valentino show), 
Ben Sackheim. 

In production: Curlomatic Corp. (Tip Top 
hair curlers), Ben Sackheim. 


ERA PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: General Insurance of America 
(homeowners insurance), Cole & Weber; 
Coleman Co. (Coleman lantern, cooler and 
jug), Potts-Woodbury; U.S. Forest Service 
(Smokey Bear), FC&B. 

In production: D-X Sunray Oil Co. (D-X 
Boron gasoline), Potts-Woodbury; Mars, 
Inc. (Mars candy bars), NL&B; Tanner 
Gray Lines (sightseeing tours), Levitt & 


Brandt; U.S. Forest Service (Smokey 
Bear), FC&B; Consumers Co-operative 
Assn., Potts-Woodbury. 

FILM FAIR 


Completed: General Foods Corp. (Jell-O), 
Y&R; Bardahl Oil Co. (Bardahl), 
MMH&H; Kellogg Co. (breakfast foods), 
Burnett; California Oil Co. (Chevron), 
Rippey, Henderson; Frito Co. (Fritos), 
EWR&R; Chrysler Corp. (Chrysler cars), 
Burnett; Blitz-Weinhard Co. (beer), John- 
son & Lewis; Max Factor & Co. (lipsticks), 
Carson/Roberts; Delco-Remy Div., GM 
(batteries), C-E; Western Oil & Fuel Co. 
(gasoline), J. W. Forney; Bank of Amer- 
ica (Bankamericard), Johnson & Lewis; 
Allstate Insurance (insurance), Burnett; 
Mattel, Inc. (toys), Carson/Roberts; 
Campbell Soup Co. (beans & franks), 
NL&B; Best Foods Corp. (Skippy peanut 


butter), GB&B; Malt-O-Meal Co. (Malt- 
O-Meal), Campbell-Mithun. 

In production: Manufacturers National 
Bank (bank service), Doner; Bank of 


America (Bankamericard), Johnson & 
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Lewis; Mattel, Inc. (toys), Carson/Rob- 
erts; Kellogg Co. (breakfast foods), Bur- 
nett; Vel’s Ford Sales (Ford products), 
Ryfle; Procter & Gamble (Jif peanut but 
ter), Gardner; Pacific Ocean Park (POP), 
F&S&R; Commonwealth Edison (electric 
appliances), Burnett; Northwestern Mutual 
(insurance), MMH&H. 


GRAY & O’REILLY 

In production: American Home Foods 
(Chef Boy-Ar-Dee), Y&R; General Foods 
(Jell-O), Baker; Houbigant Sales Corp. 
(Cheramy April Showers), Ellington; 
Liberty Life (insurance), Merrill-Ander- 
son; Whitehall Lab. Div., American Home 
Prods, (Dristan), Tatham-Laird; Northam 
Warren Corp. (Odorono), Ellington. 


PAUL KIM-LEW GIFFORD 
Completed: General Electric (show open- 
ing), BBDO; Downyflake Foods (frozen 
foods), Smith/Greenland; Rowntree Candy, 
Ltd. (Kit Kat), JWT; Shwayder Bros. 
(Samsonite luggage), Grey; Ford Motor 
Co. (Mercury cars), K&E; National Bis- 
cuit Co. (Nabisco party snacks), M-E; 
Campbell Soup Co., BBDO; General Mills 
(Trix), D-F-S; F&M Schaefer Brewing Co. 
(beer), BBDO; Chase & Sanborn (instant 
coffee), JWT; Topps Chewing Gum (Ba- 
zooka), Wexton; Endicott-Johnson (shoe 
sales film), Hicks & Greist; U.S. Steel 
(inner springs), BBDO; Defense Depart- 
ment (Armed Forces Day), direct; Post 
Div., General Foods (40% Bran flakes), 
B&B; Remington Div., Sperry-Rand Corp. 
(electric shavers), Y&R; Warner-Lambert 
Products (Fizzies), Lambert & Feasley; 
Labatt Importers (beer), JWT. 

In production: Labatt Importers (beer), 
JWT; National Aeronautics & Space 
Admin. (Project Mercury), direct; Post 
Div., General Foods (Alpha Bits), B&B. 


PELICAN FILMS, INC. 


In production: Schaefer Brewing Co. 
(beer), BBDO; M&M Candies (M&M 


candies), Ted Bates; Nestle Co. (Quik), 
M-E; Philip Morris, Inc. (Alpine cigar- 
ettes), Burnett; Procter & Gamble (Bonus 
detergent), Compton; Coca-Cola Co. (Coca- 
Cola), M-E; Jackson Brewing Co. (Jax 
beer), DCS&S; General Mills (Cheerios 
cereals), D-F-S; Dutch Masters Cigar Co. 
(Dart cigars), EWR&R; Narragansett 
Brewing Co. (beer), DCS&S; Drackett Co. 
(Windex), Y&R; Union Carbide Corp. 
(Prestone), Esty; Ad Council (safety coun- 
cil), G:M. Basford; Lever Bros (Stripe), 
JWT; Quaker City Candy Co. (Good ’n 
Plenty), Bauer & Tripp. 


SARRA, INC. 

Completed: Lever Bros (Lifebuoy Pine 
Green soap), SSC&B; Calgon Co. (Calgon, 
Calgon Bouquet), KM&G; Melville Shoe 
Corp. (Thom McAn shoes), DDB; P. Loril- 
lard & Co. (Old Gold Spin Filter cigar- 
ettes), Grey; John H. Breck, Inc. (Breck 
shampoos), Ayer; Clark Bros. Chewing 
Gum Co. (Clark’s Teaberry gum, Clark’s 
Cinnamon gum), Gardner; Pepsi-Cola Co. 
(Teem), BBDO; B. Houde & Grothe Ltd. 
(Du Maurier cigarettes), Vickers & Ben- 
son: Seven-Up Co. (7-Up), JWT; Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co. (Schlitz beer), JWT; 
Toni Co, (Pamper shampoo), North. 


BILL STURM STUDIOS, INC. 

Completed: Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Cos. (Yellow Pages), Ayer; RCA 
(Silverama tubes), Al Paul Lefton; RCA 
(Eyes on Tomorrow opening), direct; Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. (Firestone tires), 
C-E. 

In production: Sarong Div., International 
Latex Corp. (girdles and bras), D&C. 
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TELEVISION AGE 


few weeks back, it was noted here 

that several makers of office 
equipment were finding television 
could do a job for their products, 
although it might be thought the 
medium would provide too much of a 
“waste” audience to be truly efficient. 
Two new-to-spot advertisers are Swing- 
line, Inc., and Eaton Allen Corp., with 
similar ideas about tv’s potentialities. 

Eaton Allen turned to tv for its Ko- 
Rec-Type (an amazing non-erase 
method of correcting typing errors) 
after introducing the product a year 
ago through newspaper ads. “We 
quickly found out how large space 
was necessary to be seen in news- 
papers,” said account executive Jim 
Phelan at the company’s agency, 
Reiter-Ross, Inc. “And we discovered 
in a Boston test that an outstanding 
product appearing on tv will register 
with the viewers. It’s not like news- 
papers, where somebody’s reading 
Dick Tracy in one corner and can 
completely skip your ad elsewhere on 
the page.” 

The Ko-Rec-Type process (which 
involves a step-by-step procedure of 
placing a treated strip of paper over 
the error—retyping the “wrong” key 

and then typing the correct letter) 
could not only be successfully demon- 
started on tv, but appears far more 
simple and revolutionary there than 
it would in any other medium. While 
Mr. Phelan stated that one out of 
every two people who see the minute 
commercials in late-show periods 
probably type and can use the prod- 
uct, he said that “perhaps 40 per cent 


of the reason behind our use of tv is 


a review of 
current activity 
in national 
spot tv 


to obtain distribution.” Dealers, the 
account executive remarked, “flipped 
when they saw the commercials in 
Boston.” Tv aspects of the campaign 
are strongly promoted to the trade, 
with window streamers in storyboard 
form supplied. Additionally, the com- 
mercial is available without charge to 
dealers who want to run it locally 
with their own store mentioned in a 
tag. 

Swingline’s move to a spot test this 
fall is in a different area: the product 
to be featured is not an office stapling 
machine but a home type of staple 
gun. Retailing at $4.95, the tacker can 
be used for home hobbyists, uphols- 
tery work, toy repair—and is to be 
pitched to both men and women. 

“We've contemplated entering tv 
for some time,” said Swingline’s ad- 
vertising manager Owen Ward, “and 
feel that if we use the medium cor- 
rectly, it can boost our volume quite 





Ken Allen, media supervisor at Al 
Paul Lefton Co., Inc., New York, 
oversees schedules for Beneficial 
Management Corp., and others. 
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high. We wouldn’t use television for 
our office line because our advertising 
there is aimed almost exclusively at 
purchasing agents.” 

Spot won’t be the sole medium em- 
ployed in Swingline’s five-market test 
on its “consumer” item. Newspapers 
and various promotional activities will 
be used, with a different mix in each 
area so the strength of the video 
schedules can be gauged. Minutes in 
both late-night and prime-time periods 
will run for eight to 10 weeks from a 
September start. Total budget for the 
campaign is placed at “around $100,- 
000 before we get through.” Previous 
advertising on the product was in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Popular Me- 
chanics and other magazines. 

The markets chosen for the test 
Memphis, Houston, Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg, Baltimore, and Minneapolis 
each represent a different sales picture 
for Swingline. “We'll be able to test 
tv’s results in both strong and weaker 
areas,” said Mr. Ward. Al Paul Lefton 
Co., Inc., New York, is the stapler 
firm’s agency, and vice president G. 
William Wolfson the account execu- 
tive, 


ARMOUR & CO. 

(Young & Rubicam, Inc., Chicago) 
Continuing with its policy of “special” 
brief campaigns for meat promotions for 
picnics, holidays and the like, Armour 
kicked off a heavy two-week schedule of 
day and night minutes and 20’s last week in 
about 30 major markets. Frequencies are 
about 10 spots per week, with announce- 
ments scheduled from Wednesday on to 
reach week-end shoppers. Similar activity 
around Labor Day could be expected. 
Marie Fitzpatrick is the timebuyer. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Why is approximately 80% of the . 
local TV money in the Des Moines i 
market invested on KRNT-TYV ? sy 


. . 
* e . 
. 
*¢aceene** 
The quality of our quantity of audience is 
apparent to local advertisers who live here and 
who must prosper here. Their cash register 
must ring — they have no alibis! Their cash 
register is their copy tester! 
The believability of the exclusive KRNT-TV 


personalities (we have more than all-other 
stations) is shown by the cash register and by the 
Central Surveys, 
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KRNT-TY makes 
cash registers ring! 











Month after month, year after year. 
KRNT-TV ratings are high. Highest 
Newscast ratings in the nation! Highest 
sportscast ratings! Highest local personality 
ratings! 


If you want to find out more about this 
unusual station, we suggest you check any 
business man in your line of work in Des 
Moines. Ask him about KRNT-TV. You, too, 
can get outstanding results by advertising 
eee 


KRNT ch. 8 TELEVISION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
An Operation of Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting, Inc. 
. and represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 

















The Buyer Talks About... 
OPENING YOUR EYES 


Television is a great advertising medium. It might just possibly be the 
best of any we know today. Nobody’s going to argue about that, not if he 
professes to hold an unbiased and open mind. 

But—on the other hand—the mere fact that tv can do a great job for 
a client should not blind a buyer to the fact that he must get the most 
effective advertising at the best break on cost for his accounts. In a 
nutshell, this means that there are other media that must be considered 
if an intelligent buy is to be made. 

The key word in that sentence is considered, of course. Don’t think for 
an instant anyone is advocating buying other media just because someone 
says, “It’s time for a change.” Still, a buyer isn’t doing his job unless he 
investigates—weighs—and acts on the facts as he sees them. If the decision 
is to buy nothing but television—fine; if the decision is to buy tv backed 
by subway cards, that’s fine, too—at least from the client’s viewpoint. 

Sparking these thoughts, in case you’re wondering, are two things—the 
recent protest of the Television Bureau of Advertising to the A. C. Nielsen 
Co. on the latter’s comparison service for tv and magazines, and a new 
study on the use of spot radio to back network tv from CBS Radio Spot 
Sales. 

TvB, it seems to us, is both taking a head-in-the-sand attitude and 
denying many a buyer and advertiser a modicum of intelligence. Maga- 
zines do exist. You can see them on the newsstands or (heaven forbid) 
in your own home. And, even if you yourself buy only broadcast, you 
can see the space salesmen clustered in the reception room to call on 
other buyers. 

At this late date in video’s history, too, only the newest buyer trainee 
is likely to compare magazine circulation with the total audience of a tv 
program or spot. Nor is a buyer going to accept blindly anyone telling 
him what would happen “if you drop program Y and add magazine’ Z.” 
He’s going to say, “Yeah, but what if I add program X . 
or double my frequency?” Or he will if he’s doing his job properly. 


. or spottv... 


The view from this corner is that if Nielsen’s figures are wrong or 
inaccurate or misleading, buyers and clients will find it out in quick 
fashion. The point aimed at here is that with buying necessarily done 
today on a rational basis, you can’t close your eyes to any medium’s data. 

Take that spot radio study by CBS Radio Spot Sales, for instance. The 
report provides figures to document some things well known to most 
buyers: spot radio, in combination with network tv, adds to the un- 
duplicated audience; you can get greater frequency with radio than tv 
spot for the same amount of money, because tv costs are higher than 
radio's, and so on. 

Conversely, there’s a statement CBS Radio makes that seems open to 
question—or at least further explanation: “Tv’s pattern, whether network 
or spot, is to deliver to a majority of its audience only one advertising 
. regardless of whether the schedules used are large 
(That might be of interest to some clients who rely on saturation 


impression a week . . 
or small.” 
placements. ) 

Still, if the client asks the buyer, 
well-documented study such as CBS’ gives the buyer something to fall 
He can point out the pitfalls and the advantages—and look 
better in the client’s eyes. As with any media decision, much depends on 
the product, the audience desired, the budget and the basic nature of the 
campaign, but the smart buyer is the one who keeps his eyes open to 


“How about using radio here?” a 


back on. 


everyone's story. 
















KOSA-TV 
DOMINATES 
THE RICH 
ODESSA- 
MIDLAND 


MARKET 





2.5 to 1 


The March, 1961, ARB shows 
that KOSA-TV leads in total 
homes reached in 341 out of 
482 surveyed quarter-hour 
segments. 


This means that KOSA-TV 
is the “‘dominant”’ station 
71% of the time in the 
nation’s richest retail mar- 
ket (retail sales $5,887.00 per 
household*) and in the adja- 
cent trade area of West 
Texas. 

*Sales Mgmt Survey of Buying 
Power May, 1961 
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DAIRY MONTH 


That’s June. Here and every- 
where. Because we are farm- 
ers, the best anywhere with 
abundant feed, we have fine 
dairy herds. So we celebrate 
June Dairy Month. This year 
we are in a big promotion 
sponsored by a number of 
dairies, elevators, cheese fac- 
tories, and creameries. In the 
promotion we are giving away 
a $900.00 fiberglass boat, a 
set of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica and $1,500 in other 
prizes. The lowa Dairy Pro- 
moter, publication of the Iowa 
Dairy Industry Commission, 
says: “KQTV and KVFD 
(that’s our sister radio sta- 
tion), are planning one of the 
state’s most explosive JDM 
promotion projects. They will 
team up in a month long dairy 
sales effort, being supported 
strongly by the entire indus- 
try in the area.” We got top 
billing on this with a two col- 
umn picture of some of us in 
the boat (made right here in 
Fort Dodge) in the 1.D.P. for 
May 1961. We can do an ex- 
plosive job for you too, among 
our friends, the farmers in 
this richest farm area in the 
world. 


KQTV 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


National Representative: 


John E. Pearson TV 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Dallas 
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(Continued from page 53) 
BAYUK CIGARS, INC. 


(Wermen & Schorr, Inc., Phila.) 


Reports at press time had it that this 
maker of PHILLIES and other cigar brands 
was contemplating a swing from network 
sports specials into spot, using local or 
regional sportscasts, basketball and the 
like this fall. Availabilities are being 
looked into, but commitments are not yet 
definite. If the decision to concentrate 
on spot goes through, about 50 major 
markets would be involved. Account 
executive Les Harmon is the contact. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
(Chirurg & Cairns, Inc., N. Y.) 


Although full fall plans are not yet 
complete on CRAYOLAS, it looks as if 
spot is almost entirely out of the picture. 
The main accent for the back-to-school 
and Christmas drives will consist of 
increased activity on Captain Kangaroo 
and NBC-TV’s Shirley Temple Show. With 
the low-cost item sold “everywhere but 

in liquor stores,” says tv-director Channing 
Hadlock, “network’s cost efficiency can’t 
be beat.” Timebuyer on the account is 
Norma Strassman. 


BOYER INTERNATIONAL 
LABORATORIES, INC. 

(R. Jack Scott, Inc., Chicago) 

Fall plans on H-A Hair Arranger are 
currently in the works, with all major 
markets west of Pennsylvania looked into 
for spot schedules involving commercials 
of all lengths. Particular interest is 
evidenced for football-telecast participations 
and adjacencies, with the placements 

to start in September and continue 
through the season. Broadcast media 
director Beverly Miller is the contact. 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE, 
Div. American Home Foods, Inc. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


Helping greatly to perk summertime, this 
food firm will unleash a strong campaign 
next week in some 50-or-more top markets. 
Filmed minutes and 20’s in frequencies of 
five or six spots per week will run 13 weeks. 
Tom Viscardi and Ricky Sonnen are the 
buying contacts. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CoO. 
(Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc., 
N.Y.) 


A repeat on the four-week schedule placed 
in mid-May for CASHMERE BOUQUET 
soap in about 20 markets was reported 
lined up for a start late this month. 
Non-prime filmed minutes are used. 
Selected test markets continue to get about 
10 weeks of non-prime minutes on Colgate’s 
POISE deodorant, which was unveiled last 
summer. Al Silverman is the timebuyer. 


WALT DISNEY-BUENA VISTA 
(local theatres, direct) 

For its new feature, Babes in Toyland, 
this outfit has tentatively budgeted $300,000 
for local tv spots, and the figure could 

go higher. The picture, which opens 
around Christmas, will get pre-opening 
schedules of filmed spots in kid shows 
and family-time periods, Placements are 
made via co-op arrangements with each 
market's theatres, with 39 field salesmen 
and John Boone in the New York 

Buena Vista offices checking schedules. 





EATON ALLEN CORP. 
(Reiter-Ross, Inc., N. Y.) 
For KO-REC-TYPE, a recently introduced 


product to correct typing errors without 
erasing, this agency just concluded a 
two-week campaign on WABC-TV New York, 
using filmed minutes in late movies. 
Previous schedules ran in Boston, with a 
few other areas also employed. Tv is 
deemed necessary for the highly 
demonstrable product and is promoted 
strongly to secure dealers. A one-minute 
film, with provision for an eight-second 
credit, is being supplied to local dealers 
for placement in their markets. Account 
executive Jim Phelan is the contact. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 


Another advertiser among many who have 
shifted to brief bursts of spot to promote 
specific brands out of multi-product lines, 
General Foods late last month hit a large 
group of national markets with four weeks 
of the usual kid-show minutes on POST’S 
TOP THREE cereal mix. Jack Mitchum 
is the buying contact. 


GENERAL MILLS 

(BBDO, D-F-S, New York) 

For several summertime campaigns on its 
GOLD MEDAL non-sifting flour and 
BETTY CROCKER cake mixes, General 
Mills starts brief placements of minutes 

in selected markets early this month. 

Three new cake mixes are being introduced 
in several Texas areas as well as 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, while a large national 
market list gets light schedules of 
non-prime night minutes for the flour. 
(National print campaigns are slated for 
the products in tandem ads.) John 

La Croix buys on Gold Medal at D-F-S; 
Gene Brown is on Betty Crocker at BBDO. 


GENERAL MILLS 

(Knox Reeves Adv., Inc., 
Minneapolis) 

Starting at issue date, WHEATIES breaks 
a 10-week campaign in scattered national 
markets. Filmed minutes and 20's in 
evening periods are used. Phil Archer 

is the timebuyer. 


GENERAL TOY CO. 
(Webb Associates, Inc., N. Y.) 


As do virtually all the major toymakers, 
REMCO and AMERICAN CHARACTER 
DOLLS have fall plans lined up. 


(Continued on page 58) 








AVAILABLE 


Top media man with over 20 years ex- 
perience in New York's best agencies. 
Creative and knowledgeable on all forms 
of media. Accounts serviced—biggest in 
packaged goods including introduction and 
media planning for major new products. 
Knows marketing and research. Can re- 
locate. Well known throughout media 
industry—write or wire 
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pee along with thousands of 
work-bound passengers in an 
Independent Subway car at nine in 
the morning, Hope Martinez is only 
one of the people. A few moments 
later, behind her desk on the seventh 
floor of BBDO, New York, she is 
one of the most beleagured and re- 
spected figures in the media world. 

Respected? Sought after? The 
fact that Hope Martinez holds the 
purse-strings of some $7 million in 





billings for American Tobacco’s 


Lucky Strike cigarettes has a lot to cigarette (one of the client’s brands) 
do with it, yes, but many station with the best of the male buyers. 
salesmen will agree Miss Martinez And, when a rep calls back to tell 
would be as popular were her ac- her his station can give Luckies that 
counts much smaller. Working with prime-time spot after all, her 
men in what's becoming ever more “thanks” conveys both gratitude and 
a man’s world, she meets them on a sense of “that’s what you should 
their own level, neither relying on have said in the first place.” Frank 
her femininity for advantage nor Pellegrin, H-R Representatives’ ex- 
allowing it to be an indication of ecutive vice president, indicated 
weakness. the industry's admiration when he 

She can slam down a phone re- recently presented Miss Martinez 
ceiver in anger and furiously light a with the SRA Timebuyer of the Year 





award. “It might be tough to sell 
her,” he told the assembled reps, 
“but when you do, you know that 


BBDO has made the top buy.” 


After 15 years at the agency (she 
started in accounting, became an 
assistant buyer a year later), Hope 
Martinez knows the problems, the 
complaints and the errors of the 
business—and manages to let them 
worry her only during working 
hours. After five (or later during 
heavy buying periods), she becomes 
a Kew Gardens housewife and 
mother of a 14-year-old daughter 
Claudia. 

Her buying likes and dislikes? 
The “dislikes” are easy: meaning- 
less station presentations, too many 
salesmen calling during busy times, 
promises that aren't fulfilled, too 
many commercials and—above all 
the mounting cost of television. Her 
buying philosophy: get the best buy 
you can for the client first of all, 
and that automatically makes it the 
best buy for the agency and for 
yourself. 





WRGB Sales begin long 
before sales are 
puts your made, and WRGB 

E is there at 
MESSAGE 


the outset in the 


WHERE homes (> and on 


the minds of the 


THE SALE vecrle 2G who 


can translate your 


BE GINS message into sales. 























Sales begin here, too, because 
more and more manufacturers 
are discovering the test-market- 
ability of this Northeastern New 
York and Western New England 
audience. The thousands of engi- 
neers, skilled workers, farmers 
and their families who live here 
represent a wide cross section of 
preferences and tastes. And, the 
metropolitan, suburban and rural 
nature of this market further 
gives you an excellent sampling 
of modern America’s living 
habits. But, what really makes 
sales begin here is that WRGB is 
the number 1 voice and picture 
in this area. Let WRGB place 
your message where sales begin. 
Contact your NBC Spot Sales 
representative. 


WRGB 


CHANNEL 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
ALBANY © SCHENECTADY © TROY 
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Spot (Continued from page 56) 


In addition to network exposure on the 
Shari Lewis Show and Captain Kangaroo, 
the lines will use feature movie packages 
in numerous markets (27 last year) and 
kid-show minutes in about 55 areas. 
“Hot” items in the schedules, which start 
in September and continue until 
Christmas, are “Johnny Reb” cannons, 
“B-52” gunnery sets and “Little Red 
Spinning Wheels.” Elaine Hudson is the 
timebuyer. 


GULF OIL Co. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


Having held off again from the early-spring 
drives of previous years, GULF opened up 
a four-week campaign at the first of the 
month in a rather select group of about a 
dozen markets. An unusual addition to the 
61 schedules is use of some children’s 
programming to promote a kite premium 
offer. Moderate frequencies of minutes and 
20’s are used. Frank Grady and John 
Warner are the timebuyers. 


When you buy 


KCTV, SAN ANGELO 


@ San Angelo 


YOU ARE BUYING 
THE FASTEST GROWING 
MARKET. IN WEST TEXAS 
© F cry, san anctio G 

J. HARLEY HUBBARD, GEN. MGR. 


Represented by 
VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 








ROBERT HALL CLOTHES, INC. 
(Arkwright Adv., N. Y.) 


Encouraging news for spot from the famed 
chain of clothing stores: fall plans 

include tv schedules which, while referred 
to as “limited,” will be greater than 

those employed by Robert Hall this spring. 
“Back-to-school” activity should start in 
mid-August. Media director Jim Hackett 
is the contact. 


LANOLIN PLUS, INC. 
(Daniel & Charles, Inc., N. Y.) 
COLOR PLUS nail enamel, which has 


been using a great number of markets 
throughout the year, kicks off a major 
national drive this week in 100-125 areas 
to back a strong network schedule. 
Evening and late-night filmed minutes in 
heavy frequencies will run eight weeks and 
longer. Doris Gould is the timebuyer. 


LESTOIL, INC. 
(Sackel-Jackson Co., Inc., Boston) 


Following tests in Maine and Massachusetts 
a year ago, Lestoil is getting a full 
introductory campaign under way this 
month on its new SPARKLE SCENT 
LESTOIL. Filmed minutes and 20’s 
featuring Zsa Zsa Gabor are placed for 

13 weeks in markets where the product now 
has distribution, with other areas added 

on a market-by-market basis until some 

150 stations in 75 markets are reached early 
this fall. Prime-time spots will predominate 
in the schedules. Rene Reyes is the 

buying contact. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 

(SSC&B, New York) 

Following up a quick RINSO campaign 
early in May, this advertiser returns at 
issue date to about 25-30 major markets 
with placements of day and night minutes 
for SILVER DUST BLUE. As before, the 
schedules will run about four weeks. 

Bill Ferguson is the timebuyer. 


M. J. B. CO. 

(BBDO, San Francisco) 

New schedules of prime-time 20's begin 
early this month in a dozen western markets 
served by this coffee/tea company. The 
placements will run for the balance of the 
year. Barbara Smith is the timebuyer. 
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Dunnan & Jeffrey, Inc. 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 
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Data From Reps 


The 29th edition of its “Spot 
Tv Cost Summary” is available 
from the Katz Agency, Inc., 
formulas for 


listing quickly 


estimating spot costs, with 
rates based on published data 
as of last March 15. Issued 
regularly since 1949, the sum- 
maries furnish market-by-mar- 
ket rates for nighttime half- 
hours and 20's, daytime minutes 
and 20’s and late-night minutes, 
with six- and 12-plan costs 
given. From a 50-station sam- 
ple of network affiliates, per- 
centage-of-discount figures were 
distilled to provide simple for- 
mulas to be used in computing 
costs in one through 228 mar- 
kets. 

Weed Television Corp. has 
issued a report titled “Tv 1961: 
Packaged, Taped and Brightly 
Colored,” in which a digest of 
rate-card package plans for all 
U. S. stations is presented. 
Statistics on color and _ tape 
equipment at local stations are 
furnished, with one point of 
information being that 40 per 
cent of U. S. stations now have 
video-tape units. 











PLaza 7-9500 
Martin Himmel, President 





LOUIS MARX & CO. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Although its entry into television two 
seasons ago was based on network kid 
shows, the Marx activity for fall will be 
strictly spot. A company spokesman stated 
some 33-35 markets would be used from 
September start dates, with placements of 
juvenile-slanted minutes running 10-13 
weeks into the Christmas holidays. 

Jack Dougherty and Marty Foody are 

the timebuyers. 


MENNEN FOOD PRODUCTS 
(Victor & Richards, Inc., N. Y.) 
Readying its fall drive, JIFFY POP 
popcorn has been checking avails for 
kid-show minutes to get under way in 
mid-September for 13 weeks. Renewals in 
present markets and new placements will 
take place in Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Charleston-Huntington, 
Cincinnati, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Des Moines, 
Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
ville, Kansas City, Louisville, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Miami, New York, 
Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh, Portland 
(Me.), Philadelphia, Rochester, San 
Antonio, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, 
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MILES PRODUCTS, Div. 
Laboratories 


(Wade Adv., Inc., Los Angeles) 


This division of the manufacturer of 
ALKA-SELTZER and other remedies, one 
of the largest users of syndicated fare 

on the west coast, bought Screen Gems’ 
new Shannon series for fall showing 

on an every-week basis. A half-dozen major 
western markets—Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, etc.—are used. Media 
director Walter Mayer is the contact. 





Miles 
Agency Adds 


Thomas M. McDonnell joined 
Lynn Baker, Inc., as director of tv- 
radio, moving to the agency after 
14 years as program supervisor and 
creative producer-director-writer on 
broadcast commercials at Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Inc. 

Robert J. McMahon, vice presi- 
dent and director of marketing in 
the Pittsburgh office of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., was named man- 


MINUTE MAID CORP. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Having broken this summer with new 
products to appeal both to children and 
adults, Minute Maid’s latest is a 
banana-orange juice concentrate that began 
schedules of day and night minutes in a 
small group of selected markets at the first 
of the month. The placements run four 
weeks, with continued hot-weather activity 
reported at press time on the maker’s 
PUSH-UP frozen orange-juice bar in 
selected areas. Chet Slaybaugh is the 
buying contact. 


ager of the agency’s new Boston 
office. 

Arthur Gray joined the enlarged 
Miami offices of Kastor Hilton Ches- 
ley Clifford & Atherton, Inc., as an 
account supervisor. He previously 
was national sales manager of wTvJ 
Miami. 

Jim Beach, formerly vice president 
in charge of the central division of 
ABC-TV, joined Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, Inc., Chicago, as a broadcast 
supervisor. 

In the KHCC&A New York office, 
executive vice president Lloyd G. 
Whitebrook resigned to head up his 
own international public - relations 
firm, Communications Research & 
Advisory Corp. 


NATIONWIDE 

INSURANCE CO. 

(Ben Sackheim, Inc., N. Y.) 

While this advertiser is putting a reported 
$2 million in magazines this year, it will 
hit 17 selected markets this fall with 
one-week schedules of prime-time ID’s. 
The tv drive is the company’s first major 
broadcast activity in some time and is in 
conjunction with a 112-station radio 
campaign for Nationwide’s automobile 
insurance. Starting dates are scattered 











Syracuse, Scranton, Tulsa, Toledo, Tampa, 
Washington and Youngstown. Filmed 
spots are used, with live-host lead-ins 
preferred. Lucille Widener and agency 
head Victor Lindeman handle the buying. throughout August and September, with 
(Detroit’s Garfield Adv. Associates also the radio flights getting under way this 
buys for the account in certain areas.) month. Dick Goldsmith is the timebuyer. 





Radio and Television Representatives Association of Atlanta presented the top 


award for the best television commercial among southeastern agencies to | 
Henderson Advertising Agency, Greenville, S. C., for Sea Pak Frozen Foods 
commercials. From 1. to r.: Jim Henderson, Henderson president; Howard 
McIntyre, vice president; Bill McRae, association president, and Betty Mc- 
Cowan, media director, Henderson Advertising. 
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H-R TELEVISION, INC) 
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IN CONSUMER SPENDABLE 
INCOME PER HOUSEHOLD" IS 


LIMA, OHIO 


*Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 


WIMA-TV 


represented nationally by McGAVREN TV, INC. 
Elizabeth Beckjorden, 
Station Network Representative 
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Account 


Hunt Foods & Industries accounted 
for the largest client switch in recent 
weeks when it shifted $7 million in 
billings on its Wesson, Snowdrift 
and Blue Plate food products from 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans, to Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 

Hanes Hosiery Corp., after 17 
years at James R. Flanagan, Inc., 
moved to Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc. 
Billings are about $1 million. The 
take-over date is Jan. 1. 

Alberto-Culver Co., which recently 
shifted its hair-products business 
from Wade Advertising to Compton 
Advertising, Inc., Chicago, an- 
nounced the appointment of a sec- 
ond agency —J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Inc., Chicago—for several new 
products. 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 





Activity 


named Fuller & Smith & Ross to han- 
dle its Stri-Dex, Noreen, Lysette and 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream— 
products billing more than $1 mil- 
lion. (F&S&R, incidentally, became 
the first agency to succeed Ted Bates 
& Co., Inc., on a major account.) 

Mary Carter Paint Co., handling 
its own advertising for the past few 
months, settled an expected $2-mil- 
lion budget for 1961 at Ellington & 
Co., New York. 

Jeffrey Martin Laboratories, mak- 
ers of Compoz and Mr. Sleep seda- 
tives, named Smith/Greenland Co., 
Inc., to succeed Dunnan & Jeffrey, 
Inc. 

Wagner Baking Corp. also ap- 
pointed Smith/Greenland Co., Inc., 
for its Mrs. Wagner’s pies and other 
products. Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., 
previously had the Wagner acocunt. 








NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 


Following a hiatus of about three weeks, 
PEPTO-BISMOL moves back into its 
long line-uv of major markets near the 
end of the month. Another four weeks of 
nighttime minutes and 20’s will be used— 
to be followed by similar placements in 
early fall and thereafter. Will Watterson 
and Bill Brett are the buying contacts. 


PACIFIC TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CoO. 
(BBDO, San Francisco) 


At the beginning of the month, new 
schedules of filmed 20's were to kick off in 
a half-dozen western markets, with the 
spots to run 26-52 weeks. Rula Wilkie is 
the timebuyer. 


PRESSMAN TOY CORP. 
(Crestwood Adv., N. Y.) 
For an item called MASTERMIND, this 


toymaker is going into more than 20 
markets for a September-to-Christmas 
campaign, using kid-show filmed minutes 
in such top areas as Detroit, Minneapolis. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 

Dayton and others where it gets guaranteed 
distribution from local jobbers. Pressman 
is one of about two dozen toy firms the 
agency works with on the placing of 
schedules. Berney Stein is the contact. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 


CHARMIN tissues and paper products, 
last reported here about a year ago, came 
into a good-sized group of major markets 
at the first of the month, setting new 
schedules of day and night minutes to carry 
through the P&G contract year. 

Larry Colen is the buying contact. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 
Adding to the report here May 15th, a large 
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group of national markets starts new 
schedules of minutes in day and night 
periods at issue date for LAVA soap, with 
additional activity reported on JOY and 


SALVO in scattered areas. As customary, 


the placements are for the P&G contract 
year. Tom Hall is the Lava timebuyer, 
Bergina Cherkezian is on JOY and 


Richard Thompson is on SALVO. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Gardner Adv. Co., Inc., St. Louis) 


Buying was still on at press time for 
additional activity on the Duncan Hines 
EARLY AMERICAN cake mix schedules 





noted here May 29, with day and night 
minutes set for immediate starts to run 
through the P&G contract year. 

Mary Porter is the timebuyer. 


QUAKER CITY CHOCOLATE 
& CONFECTIONERY CO. 
(Bauer & Tripp, Inc., Philadelphia) 


At press time the candy-maker was 
readying fall plans on its GOOD ’N 
PLENTY product, with initial word being 
that spot—kid-show minutes as in the 
past—would again be utilized. Full 
announcement on markets and starting 
dates will follow shortly. Media director 
Stella Porter is the contact. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, INC. 
(L. W. Frohlich & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Another product readying its fall plans 

is BIO-CLEAR skin preparation which 
aims at the teen-ager with complexion 
problems. A return to spot in about 

15 markets used last spring will probably 
take place in September, with dance-party 
programs set for varying periods. 
Minutes in light frequencies run, Martin 
Gennusa is the media buyer. 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 

(J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., 
ew 

Having set a small group of markets earlier 
this summer, this maker of SCOTTISSUE 
and other paper products scheduled some 
renewals and some new placements to get 
under way at the end of the month and 
continue until year-end. Filmed minutes 
and 20’s in day and night periods are used. 
Jeanne Tregre is the timebuyer. 


SCUDDER FOOD PRODUCTS 
(Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., L. A.) 


Having taken over on this potato-chip 


A newly produced tape presentation on wosu-tv New Orleans was recently run 


at luncheon showings for New York timebuyers in TvB’s viewing-conference 
rooms. Making the “pitch” is Bob Schultis (extreme left), sales manager of the 
station, to Compton Advertising, Inc., buyers (standing, l. to r.) Bill Carney, 
Joel Segall, Jack Fritz, Lloyd Werner; (seated, |. to r.) Carl Sandberg, Bob 
Stone, Noel Becker and Dick Brown. 
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Rep 


To make the ABC-TV o&o stations 
“more competitive in their five mar- 
kets,” American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc., established 
ABC-TV National Station Sales, Inc., 
a new representative handling the 
network outlets in New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago and 
Detroit. Heading the operation is 
Theodore F. Shaker, vice president 
and general manager, who was most 





recently director of network program 
sales from CBS-TV. With the net- 


Report 


work in various sales posts since 
1951, Mr. Shaker before that was 
with the Katz Agency. (Katz, along 
with Blair Tv, has been representing 
the five ABC o&o’s.) 

Ed Jameson, national director of 
NBC Tv Spot Sales for the past five 
years, was named general sales man- 





MR. JAMESON * MR. MILLER 


ager for the new ABC organization. 
D. Thomas Miller was appointed 
central division manager, coming to 
the firm from CBS-TV Spot Sales, 
where he has been an account exec- 
utive since 1954. Both men had prior 
experience with various rep firms 
and stations. 





A change of name was announced 
for the CBS division formerly known 
as CBS-TV Spot Sales. The new 
designation for the unit represent- 
ing the five CBS o&o’s is CBS Tele- 
vision Stations National Sales. Be- 
hind the change is a belief that 
“the selling of television advertising 
to national accounts .. . 
great deal more than offering a list 


means a 


of spot announcements in a delivery- 
service fashion.” 








Jack Fulwiler was named manager 
of the newly established office of 
Forjoe & Co., Inc., in Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Fulwiler was with J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Inc., for 14 years, 
most recently as manager of the 
agency's Kansas City office. | 

Richard F. McGeary joined the | 
Los Angeles tv sales staff of the Katz 
Agency, Inc. He previously served 
NBC Spot Sales in Hollywood and 
San Francisco, 





account about two months ago from another 
agency DDB was reported looking into 
availabilities for minutes and ID’s in the 
company’s usual California and western 
markets. Joy Harper is the buying contact. 


SEALTEST FOODS, 

CENTRAL DIV. 

(Becht & Blomeyer, Inc., Peoria) 
New minute and 20-second films are 
running in an ice-cream promotion for 
Sealtest, with 13 weeks of prime-time and 
early/late-evening spots used in Peoria, 
Champaign-Urbana and Springfield. H. P. 
Blomeyer, vice president, is the contact. 


STREITMANN BISCUIT CO. 
(Ralph H. Jones Co., Cincinnati) 
A fall campaign reportedly is being 

mapped out for this maker of cookies 


which last year used 35-plus markets. 
Availabilities for both half-hours and 





minutes are being looked into. Frequencies | 
vary according to the market. Lyle Allen 
is the buying contact. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Having set some 26-week schedules at the | 
first of the year, FLEISCHMANN’S 
margarine reportedly added brief 

placements of filmed minutes in a few 
selected top markets to start late this 

month and carry through until September. 
Day and night announcements run as usual. 
Bob Kerrigan is the timebuyer. 


SWINGLINE, INC. 
(Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


This industry leader in the stapler business 
makes its first entry into spot this fall 
with a five-market test campaign for a new 
stapler-tacker retailing at $4.95. 

(Continued on page 64) 


BATTLE CREEK .. 


















LANSING 
JACKSON 
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A solid play in Michigan's Golden Triangle 
stakes you to a lively market—Lansing, 
Jackson and Battle Creek! WILX-TV cracks 
all three with a city-grade signal and scores 
big in a lush outstate area. 


Represented by 
VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNEL, INC 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE STATION 
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BOSTON 


3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 

TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
Sea Hunt (Ziy-UA) wHpH-Tv Tue. 7:30 
Lock Up (Ziv-UA) WHDH-Tyv Sat. 10:30 
Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) wNac-T¥ Tue. 7 
Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) wsz-Tv Sat. 7 
RCMP (NBC) wsz-tv Wed. 7 
Brave Stallion (ITC) wsz-tTv Mon. 7 
State Trooper (MCA) wNac-tTv Thu. 7 
The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) WNAC-TY 
TE, DRNND cuccmcccacssceccccoesconces 
Yogi Bear (Screen Gems) WNAC-TV Fri. 6:30 
Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 
waz-tv Fri. 7 ... eo 
Whirlybirds (CBS) wnNac-Tv Fri. was 
Third Man (NTA) wwnac-Tv Fri. 10:30 
Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 
WNAO-TV Mon. 6:30 .......... 
Shotgun Slade (MCA) wez-Tv Tue. 1 
Blue Angels (NBC) wwnac-Tv Tue. 
The Honeymooners (CBS) wNac-tTv Wed. 7 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Movie 5° WHDPH-TV Sat. 2-5 ........ 
Cinema 7* wnac-Tv Sun. 12-4 . 





Cinema Showease WNAC-TV Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Command Premiere wnhz-Tv Sun. 12-4 
Million Dollar Movie WNAc-1v¥ Sat. 1-4:30 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Gunsmoke WHDH-Tv . 
The Price Is Right wrz-tv 
Ed Sullivan WHDH-TV 
Alfred Hitchcock whz-TV 
Lawrence Welk WNAC-TY 
Wagon Train wBzZ-TV 

Perry Mason WHDH-TV 
The Flintstones WNAO-TV 
Danny Thomas WHDH-Tv 
Thriller wsz-Tv 

Candid Camera WHDH-TV 


SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON 


3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 








period. 
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-29 
-29 


Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) Kora-Tv Tue. 7 23 
Blue Angels (NBC) KxTv Thu. 7 14 
You Asked for It* (Crosby/Brown) 
KCRA-TV Sun. 6 . escccsce ° 14 
Quick Draw McGraw (Sereen Gems) 
KXTV Mon. 230 ee 12 
The Brothers a (CBS) 
KORA-TV Mon. 7 eeecoes ‘ 12 
Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
KXTv Thu. 6:30 ° ee enon 12 
Manhunt (Screen Gems) KCRA-TV Thu. 7 12 
Divorce Court (KTTV) KoRA-TV Sat. 5 12 
Award Theatre (Screen Gems) KORA-TV 
We. Dated aswans Savdacwser isd nee 
Yogi Bear (Screen Gems) KXTvV Wed 6:30 11 
The Vikings (Ziv-UA) KxtTv Fri. 7 11 
Whirlybirds (CBS) kxtv Tue., Fri. 6:30 10 
Two Faces West (Screen Gems) KCRA-TV 
Wed. 7 ° : 10 
Border Patrol (CBS) Kove Wed 7 10 
Case of the Dangerous Robin (Ziv-UA) 
KxXTV Wed. 8:30 peiweewadueeg .10 
Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) KorA-tTv Thu. 8 .1@ 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
Movie of the Week KorA-TV Fri. 7-8:30 15 
Three Star Theatre KCRA-TV 
Fri. 10:30-12:30 am. ..... 13 
Three Star Theatre KCRA-TV 
Sat. 10:30-la.m. eeee 13 
Armehair Theatre KCRA-TV Sat 11 
Evening Movie KxXTV Sat. 5:30-7 ..... 10 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Andy Griffith KxTVv 35 
Perry Mason KXTV oma eloracoee 
ee Dg oc awcciesessaucéuce 31 
Checkmate KXTV ...... SWescesenacvesaees 30 
The Real McCoys* Kvor Kceeese<emeew ae 30 
Have Gun, Will Travel KXTV .............. 29 
Gunsmoke EXTV ............ 2 
Pe TE kces ee eciest.ccesseuaton 29 
Ee SE COD oo ve cn acviccvcsciaqes 28 
ee OD oan ec ae ce weatnsneie 28 
“Indicates programming changes during four-week 
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. Rawhide KPIx 
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. The Flintstones KGo-TV 


. Hawaiian Eye KGo-TV 
. The Real McCoys* 


CHICAGO 
4-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


. Trackdown (CBS) waaM-tv Sat. 9°30 
Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wwaq Thu. 9:30 ..... 
. Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) WNBQ 

Wel. B28 cc cccccccesevesccccccccess 
. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

We-Tv Wel. F330 .ncccccccceccccccece 
. Mr. Magoo (Tv Personalities) 

WGN-TV Wed. densececeeseaees 

Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) wGN-tTv Thu. 9:30 
Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 


WGN-TV Wed. 9 : 
Yogi Bear (Screen ca 








The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) 
WGN-TV Sat. 9:30 . cose Sees 
Mike Hammer (MCA) wGN-TY W 8:30 
Case of the Dangerous Robin (Ziv-UA) 
WE A. OEE 8.0 Face ct deevess 
Championship Bowling* (Schwimmer) 
WHE TE, BO ciccccccdenaces sees 

. Walter Winchell File (NTA) waKn 
, a Serer iTT Cree TTT ee 
Kingdom of the Sea* (Medallion Tv) 
WP, WD ceva veciwsencess 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 





Best of CBS wapM-tv Sat. 10:15-12:30 a.m 
Late Show wrem-tv Fri. 10:15-12:30 a.m 
Movie 5 wNrQ Sat. 10:15-12 mid =e 
Movietime USA wexke Fri. 10:15-11:45 
Movietime USA wekB Mon. 10:15-11:45 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Gunsmoke WBEM-TY 
The Untouchables wake 
Garry Moore WBRBM-TV 
Candid Camera wBRM-TVY 
Red Skelton wBBM-TV 
Andy Griffith wrem-rtvy 
Hennesey WBRM-TV 


. Danny Thomas weBM-TV 


The Flintstones 
The Real 


WBEKB 
MeCoys* WGN-TV 


SAN FRANCISCO 


4-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Court (KTTV) KRON-TV Sat. 6 
San Francisco Beat (CBS) Kprx Sat. 7 
Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) KRON-TV Tue. 7 
World® (Crosby/Browr) 


Divorce 


Baw Dee Fi80 2s csees 
Manhunt. (Screen Gems) KRON-TV Tue. 6:30 
Vagabond* (Crosby/Brown) KTVU Tue. 8:30 
Best of the Post (ITC) KRON-TVY Wed. 7 

. Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 


KPIX Fri. 7 

You Asked for It 
KTvu Thu. 7 
Huckleberry 


(Crosby /Brown) 


Hound (Screen Gems) 


move Wed. G00 .....4<: ° 

The Play of the Week* (NTA). KTvvc Wed. 8 
Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) KTVt 
Thu. 6:30 Ween ee 

State Trooper (MC A) KTvU Thu. 7:30 . 
The Third Man (NTA) KPIX Sat. 1(:30 


Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) KRON-Ty Sun. 6:30 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 
Movie* KPIx Thu. 7:30-9 
Premiere KTVU Sun. 7-9 
Movietime* KRON-TV Sun. 
Premiere KTVU Mon. 
Big Movie* kprx Fri 


5-6:30 
7:30-9:30 
11:15-1:15 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Mason KPIX 





Checkmate KPIX 
Candid Camera KPIXx 
The Untouchables KGo-TVv asae 
Have Gun, Will Travel Krrx 
Jack Benny KPIx 


Andy Griffith KPIx , 
Alfred Hitchcock KRON-TV 
Thriller KRON-Tv 
Wagon Train KRON-TV 


KGO-TY 


WGN-TV Tue. 4 
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. Bonanza KING-TY 





MILWAUKEE 
3-Station Report 


(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Death Valley Days (U. 8S. Borax) 

witt-Tv Thu. 9:30 ........-65+- 

The Pioneers (Crosby/Brown) WTMJ-TY 
PG, DIED cccccsceviancoes 

. Best. of the Post (ITC) wTMs-Tv in. 9: 30 


Tightrope (Screen Gems) wTMJ-TV Sun 9:30 





Jim Backus* (NBC) wtMs-Tv Tue. 10:15 
Manhunt (Screen Gems) wisN-Tv Thu. 9:30 
Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wrms-tvy Wed. 10:15 
The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) wTMJ-TY 
Mon. 10:15 an evee ete 
Sea Hunt (Zivy-UA) wisn-Tv Mon. 9:30 .. 
Border Patrol (CBS) wrms-tv Thu. 10:15 
Mike Hammer (MCA) wisn-Tv Fri. 9:30 
Bugs Bunny (UAA) wisNn-Tv Sat. 11:37 a.m. 
Blue Angels (NBC) witi-T¥ Tue. 9:30 
Miami Undercover (Ziv-UA) wiTi-Tv Sun. 10 
Shotgun Slade (MCA) wTMJ-Tv Thu. 9:30 
Mr. Adams and Eve (CBS) wTMJ-TV 
Fri. 10:15 oc eeeseee eons 
The Pioneers (Crosby/Brown) wWTMJ-TY 
Bam. BOSES cecccccccsscces 

TOP FEATURE FIL MS 
Saturday Night Theatre wWTMJ-TV 
Sat. 10-12 mid. oss 
Pops Theatre wisN-Tv Sat. 12-1 a.m 
Late Show witi-tv Fri. 16:15-1 am 
Late Show witi-Tv Thu. 10:15-12:15 a.m 


Late 
Star 


Show witi-Tv Sat 
Award Theatre* WTMJ-TV 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
My Three Sons WITI-TV 
The Untouchables witT1-Tv 
The Flintstones WITI-Tv 
Gunsmoke WISN-TV 
77 Sunset Strip witt1-Tv 
Candid Camera WISN-TV 
Thriller WTMJ-TV 
The Real MecCoys* witTi-TY 
Lawrence Welk WITI-TY 
Hawaiian Eye wWITI-TV 
Naked City WITI-TV 


SEATTLE-TACOMA 


5-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


10-12 mid 


Sun. 1-3:30 


Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 

KING-TV Wed. 7 cescese 

Bold Journey (Banner) KoMoO-TV Thu. 7 
Yogi Bear (Screen Gems) KING-TVY Mon. 6 
Manhunt (Sereen Gems) KING-TV Tue 
Sea Hunt (Ziy-UA) KING-TV Mon. 7 
Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
KING-TV Thu. 6 . 

Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 
KING-Tv Wed. 6 .. . 

Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) KOMO-TVY Mon. 7 
Deputy Dawg (CBS) kKING-TY Tue. 6 
Blue Angels (NBC) KING-Tv Fri. 7 

High Road (ABC) KoMo-Tv Thu. 6:34 


Championship Bowling (Schwimmer) 


KOMO-TV Fri. 6:30 


You Asked for It (Crosby/Brown) 

KOMO-TV Tue. 6:30 

Lock Up (Zivy-UA) KING-TV¥ Thu. 7 

Heckle and Jeckle* (CBS) KoOMO-TV 

Mon. 6:30 san . . 

Assignment Underwater (NTA) KOMO-TY 

Te. DO .scveee a4 06 69'59:6%Gas 
. Tightrope (Screen Gems) KING-TV 

Tem. BOs80 ..ncvvsenes 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 
Theatre* KING-TV Sun. e« 
Rainout Theatre* KING-TV 
Sat. 11-12:45 a.m. ..... 

Major Studio Preyue KOMO-TV 


Sat. 11-12:45 a.m es és-eahe 
Feature Film* KING-TV Sun. 12-1:30 
Saturday Matinee* KOMO-TV Sat. 1-3:30 
Royal Theatre* KING-TV Sat. 2-3:30 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
The Real McCoys* KOMO-TY 
My Three Sons* KOMO-TY 
Wagon Train KING-TVY 
Donna Reed KOMO-TV 
Lawrence Welk KOMO-TY 
Guestward Ho KOMO-TV 
The Flintstones KOMO-TV 
Hawaiian Eye KOMO-TV ........... 
77 Sunset Strip KOMO-TV 
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Kansas is far more than a producer of wheat for a hungry America’s 
bread! It’s a thriving industrial and mining state as well... with rich 
reserves of oil and gas, and booming aircraft and meat-packing plants. 
The result is big buying power in the hands of more than 1,400,000 
prosperous people—buying power you reach best on WIBW- Radio, 
Topeka, saturating and delivering a 94-county coverage area! 


Knowledgeable, cosmopolitan Kansans—well-to-do farmers and urban 
dwellers alike—are prime prospects for all kinds of consumer 
products ...from cars to cosmetics, power mowers to packaged 

soups. So start now to sell Kansas 
WIBW, the No. 1 listened-to Kansas “4 


‘inside out” on 
station. 







580 KC. 5,000 W. 
CBS RADIO NETWORK 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Saturating And Delivering America’s 46th Radio Market 


Division of Stauffer-Capper Publications 
Represented Nationally by 
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Buyers’ Check List 


New Representatives 

witNn Greenville-Washington, N. C., 
appointed Venard, Rintoul & Mc- 
Connell, Inc., as its national repre- 
sentative, effective July 1. 

witc-Ttvy Washington appointed 
Blair Television Associates as its 
national representative, effective July 


Rate Increases 

ABC: 

KOAM-TV Pittsburgh, Kan., from 
$325 to $400, effective Jan. 1, 1962. 

KoTa-tv Rapid City, S. D., from 
$175 to $225, effective July 15. 

WJHG-TV Panama City, Fla., from 
$100 to $200, effective Dec. 15, 1961. 


CBS: 


KFMR-TV San Diege 


», from $850 to 
$950, effective June 15. 















8 
Spot 
(Continued from page 61) 


Schedules will begin in September for 
eight to 10 weeks of prime and late-night 
minutes in Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
Memphis, Houston and Tampa-St. 
Petersburg. Frequency will be about 10 
spots per week, with the total budget 
reported “around $100,000 before we get 
through.” Promotion and other-media 
support for the campaign will vary from 
market to market. King Kopp is the 
timebuying contact. 





UNEEDA DOLL CO., INC 
(Dan Jaffe Adv., Inc., N. Y.) 


This doll-maker returns to the medium in 
October and November in some 15 major 
markets. Featured are four “sound and 
motion” dolls, with piggy-back filmed 
minutes to be slotted in kid shows. 
Schedules will run three to 10 weeks before 
Christmas, depending on the market. 
Account executive Paul Bogen is the 
contact. 

W. F. YOUNG, INC. 

(J. Walter Thompson, Inc., N. Y.) 

As noted here March 6, ABSORBINE JR. 
athlete’s-foot remedy is back this summer 
in a series of flights in a small group of 
beach and swimming-pool areas. Minutes 
got under way at the first of the month 

for 13 weeks. Martin Daniels is the 
timebuyer. 





Personals 

EDWARD Y. PAPAZIAN, who currently 
heads BBDO’s media analysis and 
planning division, has been named 
an associate media director, taking 
on additional responsibility in the 
same area. 

The Lawrence C. Gumbinner agen- 
cy added LOUIS WEST JR. to its time- 
buying staff. He is the spot buyer on 
American Tobacco’s Tareyton cigar- 


ette account. 
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THE DIRECTION IS UP. The reces- 
sion of the 1960-61 period is officially 
over. President Kennedy acknowl- 
edged late last month that the nation 
had emerged from the recession. His 
admission that the economic down- 
trend, which had been one of his key 
campaign issues, was now reversed 
came on the heels of an even more 
startling forecast by Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
nation would soon be in the grip of 
a superboom. 

Mr. Dillon indicated that by 1962 
the nation’s output of goods and serv- 
ices would be rocketing along at 2 
rate of $570 billion annually. That’s 
an eight-per-cent jump over the esti- 
mated 1961] average industrial output 
of $515 billion. Furthermore, to gild 
the lily, Mr. Dillon suggested that 
such a boom could produce revenues 
for fiscal 1963 ample to meet all na- 
tional needs, with something left over. 
Any suggestion that there might be 
something left over automatically 
raises the question of a tax cut. 

To a nation calloused to the exist- 
ence of high taxes, the mere sugges- 
tion of a tax cut is refreshing. The 
Secretary hedged his hint sufficiently 
by pointing out that to facilitate the 
high output would require keeping 
a lid on price increases and also a 
ceiling, self-imposed by labor, on 
wages. 


BETTER LATE THAN ... . In ef- 
fect, Mr. Dillon’s forecasts, backed 
up by similar optimistic prophecies, 
indicate a development which this 
column suggested at the start of the 
year, i.e., the early forecasts about 
the soaring *60s were realistic but 
premature, with the 1959 steel strike 
and the reduction in inventories both 
at the consumer and industrial level 
causing a pinch on the nation’s econ- 
omy in 1960. 

Paradoxically, of course, the offi- 
cial pronouncements about the end of 
the recession come at a time when 
the stock markets are sliding back 
from their peaks. Earlier in the year, 
when the market was booming, the 


Wall Street Report 





nation’s leaders were gloomy. How to 
resolve the puzzle? 

There are some glib explanations 
and some tough ones, and at the mo- 
ment a mixture of the factors seems 
to be as reasonable a story of why 
investors are finding the markets sour 
and the economy sweet. On the glib 
side is the impact of the series of in- 
vestigations into the securities mar- 
kets ranging from the SEC inquiry 
into the American Stock Exchange 
and the Congressional inquiry into 
the whole securities market. This was 
coupled with the deglamorization of 
many growth stocks that seemed 
headed for outer space and suddenly 
wound up in fiscal bunkers. 


TOUGH SIDE OF THE COIN. On 
the tougher side of the explanation 
coin is the fact that there is a poten- 
tially warlike crisis developing in the 
field of foreign affairs. There is a 
general assumption that all crises are 
short-of-war affairs, but in turn there’s 
no way of being sure of the twists and 
turns that such developments take. 
While the eyes and ears of the 
world are tuned to Berlin, trouble 
may be developing in Iran or Korea 
or India, and a wary investment com- 
munity is now attuned to this pattern. 
Moreover, while the talk of booms is 
heartwarming and encouraging, the 
fact is that the profits of the corpo- 
rations reporting so far have been 
growing at a slimmer rate than pre- 
viously and in some cases they have 


not grown at all; instead, they have 
declined. And the added note of con- 
cern creeps in with a rash of price 
reductions aimed undoubtedly at stim- 
ulating orders but also undoubtedly 
trimming profits. 

The activity of the market dropped 
in half from the mid-May period to 
the Mid-June period. Consequently, 
there’s plenty of evidence to suggest 
that investors are taking time out to 
make a careful study of the situation, 
and from this point on it is unlikely 
that the advances will be broad across- 
the-board movements but rather will 
be stock-by-stock situations in which 
individual merits are the principal in- 
gredients of any increase or decrease 
in price. 











WASHINGTON, D.C. MIDWEST 


Jomes W. Blackburn H. W. Cassill 

Jack V. Harvey William B. Ryon 
Joseph M. Sitrick 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Washington Building Chicago, Illinois 
STerling 3-4341 Financial 6-6460 





FINANCING AVAILABLE 


We are providing an increasing volume of 
financing for radio and television properties. 
Inquiries are held in the strictest confidence. 


BLACKBURN & Company, Inc. 


RADIO * TV * NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS *« FINANCING * APPRAISALS 


ATLANTA 


Clifford B. Marshall 
Stonley Whitoker 
Robert M. Baird 
Healey Building 
JAckson 5-1576 


WEST COAST 


Colin M. Selph 
Colif. Bonk Bidg. 
9441 Wilshire Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, Colif. 
CRestview 4-2770 
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Sets 


(Continued from page 35) 


in color? First, our salesmen have to 
be able to meet the competition: if 
somebody comes to Philco for color, 
they have to be able to say, ‘If you 
want it, we have it.’ Then, we’re still 
working on our one-gun color tube 
and might have it ready in a year. If 
we do, we wouldn’t want to bring it 
out as if we were a newcomer in the 
color field; this way, we'll have our 
feet wet—we'll be able to call on a 
year’s experience in color and talk 
about our new advances that will 
lower costs.” 

Evidently cautious, feeling its way, 
Philco made a hasty decision and is 
hoping for the best. Its set-sales esti- 
mate is far on the conservative side, 
with industry estimates having placed 
1961 sales at 200,000 units—before 

_ the entry of Zenith, General Electric 
and Philco into the arena. Among 
other makers, the outlook is more 
optimistic, and promotional plans are 
better laid to make the optimism turn 
into fact. 


DuMont Expansion 


Benjamin Abrams, president of 
DuMont Emerson Corp., noted that 
the Emerson line of sets, currently 
offering one color model, would be 
enlarged in the fall, while the DuMont 
color line was expanded from two to 
three models. The firm makes its own 
chassis and cabinets for the RCA color 
tubes. “The picture right now,” said 
Mr. Abrams, “looks very good, ob- 
viously much better than it has looked 


for some time. Our feeling is that set 


sales will show a steady increase. 
There are more programs, more 


manufacturers, more exposure, more 
advertising—more sales will have to 
follow.” Another Emerson official had 
the explanation for the influx of new 
names into color-set production: “The 
business is at the point where a manu- 
facturer must establish his identity, 
or he'll be left behind when color 
really takes off.” 

Magnavox Corp., which has been 
in color, along with Emerson and 
Packard-Bell Electronics, for several 
years, reported it is in the process of 


restyling its two-model line for fall. 
Has color been profitable through the 
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years? “We're not big like RCA,” 
snapped one executive. “If we had 
something in our line that wasn’t 
profitable, it wouldn’t be there long.” 
On color, the company feeling is that 
“you must have it available, but it’s 
going to be a slow, gradual process of 
growth.” The FCC, complained the 
spokesman, is largely to blame for 
color’s snail-like pace. “They kicked 
it in the teeth when it was born by 
refusing to make decisions, and now 
the whole industry is suffering.” To 
promote color, Magnavox runs infre- 
quent color ads in national media. 


Olympic Steps Up One 


Another smaller producer, Olympic 
Radio & Television, plans to increase 
its fall color-set line from two models 
last year to three this year. Olympic 
looks to “a steady and modest in- 
crease, but no big jump” in sales. 

But it is from the Zenith and GE 
entries, along with those of Admiral 
Corp., that industry efforts to put 
color across are most expected to 
benefit. Admiral, entering color two 
years ago, has four models in its fall 
tint line and reported its °60 sales 
were up 40 per cent over the previous 
year. The same pace, it was noted, was 
holding for the first third of 1961, 
with heightened competitive factors 
expected to step up sales this fall. 
(One competitor placed Admiral’s 
1960 color sales at 5,000 units, a re- 
spectable figure when it is remember- 
ed that about 95 per cent of all color 
sales last year were credited to RCA— 
with Admiral, Packard-Bell, Magna- 
vox, Olympic and Emerson making up 
the remainder.) If the figure is cor- 
rect, and the company’s business holds 
strong, Admiral can look to selling 
better than 7,000 tint sets this year. 


Trio of GE Models 


General Electric, returning to color 
after an absence of six years, unveiled 
three models which it expects to back 
with a full-scale advertising program. 
While early speculation was that GE 
entered the field (a la Philco) solely 
for competitive reasons, the com- 
pany’s announcement of intention 
came early enough to allow for long- 
range planning and was made, it was 


stated, “‘on the belief that color tv is 








now entering the initial phase of mass 
market acceptance which, eventually, 
will put it in a major position in the 
tv market.” 

Of primary excitement in the tint 
field was the Zenith announcement 
last February of its first-time move 
into color. Recognized as the indus- 
try’s leader in b&w sales—one million 
yearly (“largely because RCA has 
concentrated so much on color,” said 
one manufacturer) — Zenith’s state- 
ment at first invited rumor that 
the company would use a color tube 
of its own manufacture. Although the 
Zenith sets won’t be unveiled until a 
special showing late in August, it’s 
virtually certain that they'll be built 
around RCA color tubes. At a New 
York showing of the company’s fall 
b&w and hi-fi lines, a sales executive 
reported high interest in color on the 
part of dealers. “No one is predicting 
the number of sales,” he said, “but 
many of the men are looking to color 
as a shot in the arm for the whole 
business.” 


Ten ‘Colorful’ Firms 


One industry figure’s prediction 
early this spring that “10 manufac- 
turers will be in color next fall” has 
already materialized—if the DuMont 
and Emerson lines are figured as 
stemming from separate firms. Addi- 
tionally, Motorola’s entry into the 
field appears only a year or so away 
and could occur sooner if dealers 
apply pressure. From Westinghouse. 
however, came the standard statement 
to the effect that “we were in color 
once before, and nothing materialized, 
so we're waiting. We have only about 
five per cent of the tv market, so we 
can’t afford to invest too heavily in 
something that’s still a ‘chance’.” 
The reluctance of various manufac- 
turers to enter into color sales is 
understandable in that virtually all are 
RCA for tubes, 


chassis or both. Receiver sales last 


dependent 


upon 
year—when RCA had a virtual mo- 
nopoly on the field—amounted to 
$100 million, with the profit to RCA 
reportedly at least $1 million (depend- 
ing on the interpretation given to 
Sarnoff’s 


figures” statement) . 


General “profit-in-seven- 


However, the feeling of “why 
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should we help RCA make money?” 
is obviously lessening. One reason: 
mark-ups and subsequent profits are 
higher per sale on expensive items 
such as color tv receivers, “home 
stereo theatre” units and the like. 
“And,” reported one distributor, “the 
surprising thing is that it’s our higher- 
priced models that are selling now. 
Our smaller table models and hi-fi 
equipment under $200 just lay there.” 
In order to make as much profit as 
possible, no rival company is match- 
ing RCA’s price of $495 for a table- 
model color set. Philco, GE, Admiral 
and Zenith start consolette models at 
$595, while the smaller firms market 
sets only in the $650-$750-and-higher 


range. 
Two Familiar Holdouts 


The question of “making money for 
RCA” has been decided at CBS and 
ABC with highly competitive activity 
—or lack of activity. ABC-TV, which 
has never ventured into color, has no 
plans for the immediate future, but 
claims it could be in the field in “a 
matter of days” when the decision to 
go ahead is made. (The network’s de- 
pendence on b&w film, however, 
wouldn't make for a strong entry.) At 
CBS-TV, the attitude is even more 
downbeat. For the first time the net- 
work has no color plans for the com- 
ing season. A CBS executive reported 
that even the perennial Wizard of Oz 
special would not be tint-cast this fall 
“even if a client is willing to pay the 
line costs.” Why not? “We would 
still have the expense of activating 
our color equipment.” Further indica- 
tive of the network’s unbelieving atti- 
tude toward color’s future is the fact 
that building plans for a long-con- 
templated move of all production fa- 
cilities to an uptown “production 
center” call for no color studios. 


Costly Anti-Color Stand 


Although the network’s recent 
moves to cut free from any facility not 
turning an immediate profit are well 
known, the CBS anti-color stand 
helped NBC to the tune of $6 million 
in Kodak billings—although a CBS 
spokesman claimed color wasn’t a 
primary reason for the move. “We 
have color equipment, and we've al- 
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Ralph S. Jackson (c.), commercial manager of wave-tv Louisville, which 
recently appointed the Katz Agency, Inc., as its national sales representative, 
discusses strategy with Scott Donahue (l.), Katz vice president for tv sales, 
and Mike Membrado (r.), assistant tv sales manager. 





ways been willing to colorcast for any 
advertiser who requests it,” he said— 
in direct contradiction to the attitude 
quoted above. 

On its own, color programming at 
NBC for next season is booming faster 
than the network can announce it. In 
mid-June the producer of All Star 
Golf announced the program would 
be carried on NBC-TV Saturdays as 
“the first golf show on tv in full 
color.” The network, somewhat sur- 
prised, remarked that the show would 
“probably” be part of the season’s 
color schedule, but that finel details 
had not yet been set. 


Rose Bowl Game in Tint 

More concretely, NBC announced 
late last month that its coverage of 
the Rose Bowl game next New Year’s 
Day would be in color for the first 
time. While the Rose Bowl parade has 
been tinted for several years, the 
second mobile unit needed for the 
football classic has been kept in the 
east to cover the Orange Bowl game. 
“We're renting a second west-coast 
unit for the Rose Bowl game this 
year,” said NBC. 

Addressing a conclave of represen- 
tatives of 20 tv-set manufacturers in 
Chicago recently, NBC vice president 
for tv network sales Don Durgin listed 


the high points of the *61-°62 color 
schedule. Joining the familiar Perry 
Como, Sing Along With Mitch, Bo- 
nanza and Price Is Right colorcasts 
are newcomers such as Bob Newhart, 
the Du Pont Show of the Week and 
Brinkley’s Journal. Dinah Shore will 
alternate with the telephone com- 
pany’s musicals—both in color. 

Of particular excitement to the 
assembled dealers (if cheers and ap- 
plause are an indication) was the 
revelation that Laramie and Wells 
Fargo (expanded to hour length) 
would join Bonanza in the color- 
western roster. And, adding two hours 
of color at a clip, many of the Satur- 
day-night features to be shown by the 
network will be from Hollywood’s 
Technicolor vaults. 


Disney the Big Gun 

For the youngsters, Pip The Piper 
is a Saturday-morning addition to a 
schedule already including Shari Lew- 
is and King Leonardo, with Bullwinkle 
cartoons joining the nighttime line-up. 

The “big gun” in NBC’s color 
plans, of course, is its new Walt Dis- 
ney program, Wonderful World of 
Color. Unlike ABC-TV’s Disney series, 
which became heavy with westerns, 
the NBC show will feature more ani- 


mation—but will also include pro- 
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grams on American heroes, animals, 
carnivals and spectaculars. According 
to a Disney division, NBC’s promo- 
tion of the program—and the fact it’s 
in coler—will be the most powerful 
in the network’s history and will cost 
“well in excess of a million dollars.” 

Adding to current industry excite- 
ment about color are a pair of “out- 
side” factors—the Paramount Pic- 
tures announcement this year of its 
improved one-gun color picture tube, 
and the ever-recurring rumor of low- 
cost ($300) Japanese-made tint re- 
ceivers. Both reports, inasmuch as 
they tend to bring about a “let’s wait 
a while” attitude on the part of the 
public, are the kind that cause fur- 
rowed brows at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
as well as among color’s staunch ad- 
herents elsewhere. 


Imports, No? Yes? 

“If Japanese sets are anywhere on 
the horizon,” one tv executive said 
recently, “there’s no sign of it in 
Japan. I just came back from there 
and had to hunt to find a handful of 
color sets in Tokyo. And the ones I 
saw were priced at about $1,500.” 

Next week, however, Delmonico 
International will show at a Chicago 
music-trade meeting one of two sets— 
a table model and a tv-stereo-phono 
unit—it plans to market this fall, 
using Japanese-made chassis com- 
bined in this country with RCA pic- 
ture tubes. While official announce- 
ment as to pricing and delivery was 
lacking at press time, a company 
spokesman indicated the imports’ 
prices would be “definitely competi- 
tive” with domestic sets. (Less? “To 
a degree.”) Initial deliveries would 
begin 60 days after the showing. 

As for Paramount’s one-gun tube, 
first developed a half-dozen years ago 
but now modified to provide “picture 
brightness comparable to the best 
black-and-white sets,” widespread re- 
ports had it that the tube would make 
possible a color set 25 per cent cheaper 
than existing models. Such a price 
would be $375, using RCA’s lowest- 
cost color model as a base. What 
Paramount’s vice president Paul Rai- 
bourn actually stated, cost-wise, was 
that a Paramount-tube would cost 1.7 
to 1.9 times the cost of a high-quality 
b&w set (with a $310 Zenith b&w con- 


sole shown for illustration) in quan- 
tity production of 50,000 to 100,000 
sets a year. In dollars, it works out to 
$527-$589—or about the same as 
present console prices. With produc- 
tion of “several hundred thousand” 
sets per year, Paramount reported its 
unit price could come down to 1.3-1.4 
times the b&w set cost, or just above 
$400. 

Inasmuch as Paramount has no 
firm commitment for production of 
its color tubes or of sets utilizing its 
tubes (although it claims “interest” 
from several sides), and inasmuch as 
sale of “several hundred thousand sets 
a year” is little more than a dream 
from a single manufacturer, it would 
seem that any lowering of color-set 
cost—even with the long-awaited one- 
gun tube—is far in the future. 

While circuitry in color receivers is 
necessarily more expensive than in 
b&w sets, largest contributing factor 
to color’s cost is the price of the re- 
ceiving tube itself. A Zenith spokes- 
man pointed out the list price on its 
most expensive 27-inch b&w picture 
tube was $111, “and we won't have 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF! 
COMPLETE FILMSTRIP & SLIDE LABORATORY 


FACILITIES FOR 
PRODUCERS EXCLUSIVELY 


SERVICES — From Shooting Master 
Negatives (single frame, double frame, 
wide-screen, multiple screen, anamor- 
phic, Salesmate and stereo... all color 
corrected, and contrast controlled)... 
To Answer Prints, Release Prints and 
Complete Cutting, Canning and Slide 
Mounting Facilities. 


EQUIPMENT — The latest — and 
specially designed: Filmstrip Animation 
Cameras. Continuous Automatic Pro- 
cessing Machines. Optical and Continu- 
ous Printing Machines. Sensitometer. 
Densitometer. Automatic Slide Mount- 
ing Machines. Quality Control Chemical 
Laboratory. 





color replacement tubes anywhere 
near that.” For experimental pur- 
poses, he said, several tubes had been 
purchased at a cost to Zenith of “more 
than $140.” RCA, which must be 


figured now as a “mass producer” of 
















































tubes and chassis not only for its ewn 
sets but for the others in the field, has 
repeatedly stressed that no drop in 
price is imminent. Finally, while cost 
is undoubtedly a factor of consequence 
to many television purchasers, other 
reasons—lack of programming, large 
set size, mechanical difficulties and 
similar “ethereal” complaints — are 
cited by researchers as more impor- 
tant roadblocks to greater set sales. 


Exposure Important 


One answer to the roadblocks is ex- 
posure. The belief of RCA-NBC, nine 
receiver manufacturers and dozens of 
television stations across the country 
is that fresh and renewed exposure 
of color to viewers will start a rapidly 
rising sales curve. Motivating the 
belief is the industry’s need for new 
excitement. With b&w-set sales hav- 
ing leveled off, with critics decrying 





PERSONNEL — The largest and 
most experienced trained staff of any 
color filmstrip laboratory, including 
Rochester Institute of Photography 
graduates, and qualified graduate 
chemist. PLUS 


Fast Pick-up and Delivery Service in the 
New York Metropolitan Area, and rapid 
mailing service throughout the world. 
Free consultation service. 


COME IN...CALL...OR WRITE 


MANHATTAN 
COLOR LABORATORY, Inc. 
210 West 65th Street 


= New York 23, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 3-1919 
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routine programming, with reports 
of declining audiences, it’s little won- 
der that color is winning new ad- 
herents. 

“Color - set manufacturers,” said 
Robert Sarnoff, NBC chairman of the 
board, in a recent address, “will fol- 
low RCA’s lead in sponsoring color 
programs. [GE once colorcast its 
General Electric Theatre on CBS sev- 
eral years ago.—Ed.} It is through 
color that fresh advertising revenue 
can be attracted to television. 
Color is more than an opportunity for 
broadcasters; in my judgment, it is 
also an obligation. Broadcasters have 
a responsibility to develop the medi- 
um to its full potential. . . .” 

Continuing, with a glance at his 
competitors, Mr. Sarnoff said, “When 
they say in effect, “We'll get into color 
later on, after someone else has cre- 
ated the audience,’ they’re not ful- 
filling that responsibility.” 

Set manufacturers—whether 
through an awakened sense of respon- 
sibility or a vision of increased profits 
—are, by and large, illustrating 
agreement with Mr. Sarnoff’s feelings 
about color. 

The nearness of the “magic million” 
might weil turn hope into reality. 





ROP Color 


of interest in advertisements directed 
to women, but the Houston paper dis- 
covered that when color is added 


(Continued from 37) 


male readership of such ads jumps 
118 per cent, and retention increases 
by 186 per cent. By the same token, 
women, who have more curiosity 
about all ads, indicated a readership 
jump of 75 per cent when tints were 
used in ads directed to men, while 
distaff retention of the men’s-appeal 
copy went up by 73 per cent. 

The Chronicle’s study further re- 
vealed that in a less-than-page ad 
(based on an average of 1,300 lines) 
readership rose 71 per cent when one 
color was added to b&w, and reten- 
tion climbed an even 100 per cent. 
With full color added, the two factors 
increased by 107 and 214 per cent, 
respectively. 


Full-Page Percentages 

The percentages were less when the 
same yardsticks were applied to a 
full-page ad (based on 2,400 lines), 
but they are nonetheless expressive 
of the appeal of ROP color: reader- 
ship up 45 per cent, retention 50 per 
cent, with one color plus b&w; reader- 
ship up 86 per cent, retention 92 per 








In the Public Interest. 


was established in July 1957. 


Forthsyth County Courthouse. 





Truly in the Public Interest 


wsJs-TV Winston-Salem finds that, like Mary Martin as Peter Pan, it’s 
“gotta crow” over its record of public-service and public-affairs pro- 
gramming for 1960 as listed in the station’s recently issued report, 


In the public-service area, wsJs-Tv tallied a grand total of 3,688 an- 
nouncements for the year in over 134 categories. Along with the an- 
nouncements, the station aired 18] five-minute interviews illustrating 
the life and growth of its community, the topics running the gamut from 
a Japanese beetle campaign to the Tanglewood Summer Theatre. Co- 
ordinator Jean D. Isenhower directs the public-service department, which 


Closely allied but separate in mission is the public-affairs group headed 
by F. O. Carver. Formed in September 1959, the department functions 
“to produce news-in-depth, commentary and public-interest programs of 
significance to northwest North Carolina and southwest Virginia. Of 
the 80 remote programs telecast by the mobile unit, the department 
claimed 75, adding up to a 70-hour total of remote public-affairs pro- 
gramming. The mobile crew covered such areas as the Winston-Salem 
Rescue Squad, In-School Music Appreciation program and a tour of the 


Education is prominent in the programming. The station carried 166 
hours of NBC's Continental Classroom and 181 hours of in-school tele- 
vision lectures, originated by wuNc-tv Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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cent, with full color added. 

The Milwaukee Journal's “Color- 
optics” also indicates via well-thought- 
out-and-executed tests that in virtual- 
ly every case readership is consider- 
ably enhanced by the addition of 
color in newspaper ads, and, possibly 
more pertinent, the retention factor is 
increased even more than readership. 
Still another study, made for Kraft 
Foods in the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer & News, showed that read- 
ership of the headline in the color 
ad was 88 per cent greater, that of 
the copy underneath was 120 per cent 
more, and that for the illustrations 
was 73 per cent higher. 

How much more does it cost an 
advertiser for this patently greater 
attention to his “colorful” message? 
Kraft got that 88-, 120- and 73-per- 
cent readership plus on its ad in the 
Battle Creek Enquirer & News for a 
premium of only 43 per cent over 
b&w costs. 
less-than-a-page ad in_ the 


An advertiser with a one- 
color, 
Houston Chronicle gets the above- 
mentioned 71-per-cent readership and 
100-per-cent retention jumps by pay- 
ing 28 per cent more for the space 
than if it were in black-and-white. 
There is, of course, a wide variance 
in costs of ROP color from city to 
city and paper to paper. The reasons 
for the divergence are obvious: vary- 
ing capital investments put into color 
facilities by one newspaper as against 
another, the type and amount of 
equipment involved, differences in 
manpower requirements and the kind 
and cost of labor under various 
union contracts—and the degree of 


featherbedding attendant thereto. 


Color-Cost Averages 
Newspaper Color Advertising, Inc., 
has worked out a general breakdown 
on the added cost of ROP color over 
For a full- 


age advertisement, says this organ- 
5 d to) 


black-and-white averages. 


ization, one extra color adds 21.3 per 
cent to the b&w cost; two colors jump 
it by 30.6 per cent, and three colors 
increase the price by 37.4 per cent. 

NCA states that these are averages 
for all papers offering color, adding 
that the premium in smaller news- 
papers is a great deal higher than in 
larger journals, and that it also be- 


comes quite a bit more expensive for 
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Burt Toppan has been named promo. 
tion and stockholder-relations director 
of Wometco Enterprises, Inc. He has 
been public-relations and promotion 
director of Wometco’s wtvj Miami 
for the past 10 years. 





smaller ads of 1,000 lines or so. For 
an advertiser using three colors in 
some 70 papers in the top markets, 
however, the premium would be only 
about 24 per cent. 

In “Color Data Book,” published 
by the Washington Post, cost-per- 
thousand for-the 253 newspapers 
listed as offering four colors ranges 
from a low of $3.36 up to $37.55. 
Among the 345 newspapers listed as 
able to provide only a single color 
the spread is from $2.19 per thousand 
to $18.44. 


What of Sales Returns? 

All the foregoing has concerned 
itself with what advertisers using 
ROP color newspaper advertising get 
in the way of increased observance 
and remembrance of their sales mes- 
sages, and what it costs them to get 
same. What has such usage meant 
to them in the way of sales returns 
on their ROP color advertising? 

Some examples come from the files 
of the Chicago Daily News and the 
Chicago Sun-Times by way of Editor 
& Publisher, spokesman for the news- 
paper field: 

A spot-color ad in black and pink, 
pitching a shirtwaist dress at $3.99, 
brought over 400 telephone orders on 
Sunday and Monday for the Fair 
Store in Chicago after the ad had ap- 
peared in the Sunday Sun-Times. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. used a three- 
color page ad in the Sun-Times, ad- 
vertising a “whole roomful of furni- 
ture at one low, low price!,” with 
such success that the same ad was 


repeated five times, indicating that 
ROP color seems to be effective on 
big-ticket items as well as on the 
package goods, particularly foods and 
cigarettes, to which it is mostly ap- 
plied. 

A House of Kitchens double spread 
in blue spot color which ran in the 
Chicago Daily News pulled well 
enough to elicit enthusiastic comment 
from the midwest division of the 
Caloric Co., which, while releasing 
no sales figures, has scheduled the 
ad for two repeat runs. ; 

Moving to a smaller market and 
newspaper unearths another instance 
of the apparent impact of ROP color. 
Rotelle, Inc., a local Seabrook Farms 
distributor, and Esco Associates, Sea- 
brook broker, placed a full-page, full- 
color ad for Seabrook Farms straw- 
berries and waffles in the Levittown- 
Bristol (Pa.) Times-Courier. In ad- 
dition, the ad was printed in straw- 
berry-scented ink, which would seem 
to be as all out as you can go in news- 
paper advertising. 

Within two weeks of the ad’s ap- 
pearance in the Times-Courier at the 
end of last January nine major inde- 
pendent supermarkets and_ several 
smaller stores collectively had sold 
better than 11,000 packages of Sea- 
brook strawberries and 9,600 pack- 
ages of Seabrook waffles for a total 
of 20,720 sales. 

Similar stories are continually be- 
ing reported in publications con- 
cerned with print advertising. Typical 
item: General Mills ran a coupon 
offer of a free sack of Gold Medal 
flour in each of three separate ads in 
the Washington Post—one in black- 
and-white, the second in black with 
one color added, the third in black 
plus three colors. 


Successful Test 

The single-color ad cost 11 per 
cent more than the one in straight 
black-and-white, and produced 28 per 
cent higher coupon returns than its 
monochrome counterpart. The third 
ad cost General Mills 24 per cent 
more for the three colors — and 


brought in 79 per cent more coupons 
than the original b&w ad. 

On the national level, heading the 
list of important general and auto- 
motive advertisers using ROP color 





STORY 


WTRF-TV 


EXEC VP BOB FERGUSON said 
it at a WTRF-TV sales meet- 
ing: “What do | consider a 
super salesman? A guy who 
can sell American radios in 
Japen.” 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
SONG OF THE MOTH: “You 
Came To Me Out Of Mohair" or the missile 
era song: “The Last Time | Saw Polaris." 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 
RHYME: Kathy was a skating champ, on ice 
she loved to frisk. Now wasn't Kathy very 
brave, her little *? 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
A YOUNG MAN walked into a car dealer's 
showroom and was taken aback by the sug- 
gested price of a compact car. “But that's 
almost the cost of a big car,’ he exclaimed. 
“Well,"’ said the salesman, “If you want econ- 
omy, you got to pay for it, mister!" 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 


NOTHING IS MORE WASTED than a smile 
on the face of a girl with a forty-inch bust. 


witrf-tv Wheeling 
MORE suggestions came in for the TV Critic 
depicted as Malice in Wonderland in the 
WTReffigy ADworld Series . . . especially 
liked Drear Blabby, Ali Babel and Atomic 
Penergy. (Thanks to M. Phillips of Roseville, 
Michigan.) 


BOARD 





T. R. Effic! 


Wheeling witrf-tv 
OUR NATIONAL REP George P. Hollingbery 
will be glad to give you the WTRF-TV story 
and show you why your next spot schedule 
should be beamed to the big TV audience 
in the Ohio Valley dominated by WTRF-TV 
from Wheeling. 


CHANNEL WHEELING 
SEVEN WEST VIRGINIA 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 


DRYDEN-EAST 


HOTEL 


39th St., East of Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Salon-size rooms ¢« Terraces « New 
appointments, newly decorated « 
New 21” color TV « FM radio « New 
controlled air conditioning « New 
extension phones in bathroom « New 
private cocktail bar « Choice East 
Side, midtown area « A new concept 
of service. Prompt, pleasant, un- 
obtrusive. 


Single $15 to $22 Suites to $60 
Special rates by the month or tease 


Robert Sarason, General Manager 
ORegon 9-3900 
Teletype: NY 1-4295 
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on a sustained basis in 1960, as com- 
piled by Media Records, is Winston 
cigarettes with 2,672,847 lines, fol- 
lowed by Pepsi-Cola with 2,092,998 
and Camel cigarettes with 2,032,923. 
The over-all total color advertising 
placed in newspapers by Media Rec- 
ords classifications of general and 
automotive advertisers amounted to 
73,349,277 lines in 1960, represent- 
ing a percentage gain over 1959 of 
14.1. 
Quality Roadblock 

Some of the biggest spenders in 
black-and-white newspaper advertis- 
ing—and in television—are not, how- 
ever, to be found among those con- 
tributing to that linage total, for they 
have not as yet been won over to ROP 
coler sales messages because of the 
not unjustified feeling that too often 
spot color and process color are not 
all they should be in the matter of 
quality of tint and/or register. There 
is one newspaper multichrome meth- 
od, however, which can give adver- 
tisers with the money to pay for it 
color reproduction that matches the 
quality of consumer-magazine adver- 
tisements. 

This is a process, introduced about 
three years ago, called “hi-fi color” — 
four - color, pre - printed insertions. 
ROP color is printed from plates or 
mats by the newspaper carrying the 
ad; pre-prints are printed outside the 
newspaper plant by the gravure proc- 
ess and delivered to the newspaper on 
rolls for feeding into the presses dur- 
ing the normal press run of the paper. 
The end result is true quality color 
reproduction. 


Prohibitive Price Tag 
But the cost is such as to give pause 
to those advertisers whose budgets 
are somewhat less than astronomical. 
The price tag for a pre-print can soar 
from 50 to 100 per cent higher than 
ROP-color costs. Although most 
newspapers charge only their black- 
and-white rates for the space, the ad- 
vertiser has to come up with the 
money to pay for paper stock, pro- 
duction, negatives, positives, engrav- 
ings and shipping charges; the com- 
bined cost can be prohibitive for all 
but a Procter & Gamble and a General 
Motors—at least as regards any con- 

tinuing use of color pre-prints. 
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video tape. 


as well. 


well-trained instructor.” 





Etv for the Army 


The problems of teaching missile classes without a missile and in the 
language of a dozen allied nations have been solved by the use of 


At the Army Ordnance Guided Missile School in Huntsville, Ala., 
Joseph W. Durand, a former NBC producer who heads a group working 
at the school under a contract with the TelePrompTer Corp., devised a 
system for utilizing video tape’s second audio channel, which is used in 
commercial television to cue performers and stagehands and for music 
and special effects. The channel can now be used at the missile school 
for recording a subject originally scored in English for another language 


As a result, the school has a library of taped courses in Turkish, 
Chinese, French, German, Italian, Greek, Dutch, Portuguese and the 
Scandinavian languages recorded by interpreters from each country. 

In order to teach a course on the new Pershing missile designed to 
replace the Redstone, the missile school dispatched a mobile video-tape 
van and camera equipment to the Martin Co. plant in Orlando, Fla., to 
record every stage of manufacture and assembly of the Pershing system. 
In this way, the school put together four hours of instruction which 
enabled supply and maintenance men to prepare for work with the 
Pershing without the actual missile. 

In some ways video-tape instruction was called superior to working 
with the real missile. Small and complicated parts can be magnified for 
mass instruction, whereas only two or three students at one time could be 
taught around the actual missile. Col. Charles W. Eifler, commandant 
of the school, cautions, however, that “video tape will never replace a 








Whether or not pre-printed inser- 
tions develop to any considerable de- 
gree, ROP newspaper color has taken 
on the aspect of a real revolution in 
print. Newspapers are reaping tangi- 
ble benefits from it, as witness the 
279-per-cent rise in color linage com- 
pared to the 3l-per-cent increase in 
b&w over the past decade, and ad- 
vertisers are doing very much ditto, 
as evidenced by readership and reten- 
tion values that increase proportion- 
ately far more than the cost involved. 

Perhaps drawing too close an anal- 
ogy between newspapers and televi- 
sion in the matter of the rewards to 
be had from the common denomina- 
tor of advertising in color loses some 
meaning because of inherent differ- 
ences in both media. Disparity in cost 
of color facilities for television sta- 
tions and newspaper plants must be 
taken into consideration; increase in 
cost to the advertiser may be far 
greater for a tv color spot than for 


a one-tint newspaper ad, and, fur- 
ther, an advertisér who is only too 
happy to pay extra for some atten- 


tion-getting space in a paper may be 
only too content to ride with mono- 
chrome in a more potent medium. 

Then, too, he can be assured that 
his rainbow-hued newspaper message 
will make a distinct impression upon 
everyone who sees it—excepting, of 
course, those with the lamentable 
affliction of color blindness. He can- 
not be as sanguine about his tint tv 
spot achieving the same result, what 
with too many home screens suffer- 
ing from the same ailment—at the 
moment. 


The Base Is There 


Regardless of the innate variances 
in television and newspapers, how- 
ever, the basic advantages of the use 
of color in selling anything from a 
pizza pie to a Lincoln Continental 
are undeniable. The newspaper in- 
dustry is delightedly finding out just 
how undeniable they are. And as the 
number of tv color sets keeps increas- 
ing, local television stations should 
undeniably be able to find out the 


same thing. 
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Language (Continued from 39) 

Advances in package design and the 
use of new materials have made pos- 
sible many more color combinations. 
The use of plastics, especially, have 
made possible any number of subtle 
pastels, and you can find a wide range 
of exotic color combinations in alu- 
minum and alloy metals, as well as 
fibre glass. 


Curious Color Pitfalls 


However, trial and error has dis- 
closed some curious pitfalls in the 
business of matching colors to con- 
sumer preferences. For most of the 
past decade, for example, it was easily 
observed that women were very fa- 
vorably inclined to aqua colors. In an 
effort to capitalize on this, a number 
of manufacturers came out with aqua- 
tinted packages. But they didn’t sell 
very well. Depth research later dis- 
closed that much as women liked 
aqua, they rejected it on the shelves 
of a supermarket because they had 
come to expect their packages to look 
more authoritative. 

The supermarket is, of course, the 
main arena in the color contest today. 
Various studies have shown that the 
average shopper spends less than six 
seconds looking over a package and 
its neighbors, and if you don’t catch 
enough such shoppers, your package 
will soon be off the shelves. For in 
most of the modern supermarkets 
each product is part of an inexorable 
IBM process. When the product first 
comes onto the shelves, basic informa- 
tion about its cost, profit and over- 
head in terms of shelf space is coded 
on cards and fed into machines. 


Measuring Performance 


At the end of the period during 
which the product is supposed to have 
justified its existence by disappearing 
from the shelves, the card pops out so 
the store manager can re-order, or at 
least measure actual against ideal per- 
formance. If too much of the product 
is still sitting there growing old, the 
salesman, distributor and manufac- 
turer need not expect a welcome mat 
when they come by. 


Along with white, the primary 


colors—red, yellow and blue—are the 
favorite pennant bearers in the battle 


of the marketplace. The dominant | 


place of these colors, and indeed the 
whole theory of modern package de- 
sign, can be traced more or less 
directly to a school of artists known 
as de Stijl (Style), which flourished 
between 1910 and 1930, and whose 
influence is critical to most modern 
design today. 

In 1952-53 the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York devoted an exhibit 
to de Stijl. Here are some essential 
quotes from the catalogue of that ex- 
hibit: “From the very beginning [de 
Stijl] was marked by extraordinary 
collaboration on the part of painters 
and sculptors on the one hand, and 
architects and practical designers on 
the other. It included among its lead- 
ers two of the finest artists of the 
period, the painter Piet Mondrian and 
the architect J. J. P. Oud; but its wide 
influence was exerted principally 
through the theory and tireless propa- 
ganda of its founder, Theo van Does- 
burg. 


Three ‘de Stijl’ Elements 


“Three principles 
formed the fundamental basis of the 
work of de Stijl, whether in painting, 


elements or 


architecture or sculpture, furniture or 
typography: in form the rectangle; in 
color the primary hues, red, blue and 
yellow; in composition the asymmetric 
balance.” 

The patterns of Mondrian and 
other de Stijl artists can be found 
today in such items as drapes, lamp- 
shades, linoleum and ashtrays. 

The most cursory glance at the 
supermarket or pantry shelf will show 
how universally applied are these 
principles to package design. The 
aesthetics of package design must, of 
course, be attuned to the important 
task of conveying necessary informa- 
tion on a package. Edalene Stohr, 
chief color researcher at the American 
Can Co., observes that no matter how 
pleased a woman may be with the 
looks of a package when she buys it, 
her pleasure will turn to resentment 
when she gets home if she discovers 
that she has bought, say, chunk-style 
tuna instead of solid-packed. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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What better way to sell in the South 
Bend market than with WSBT-TV per- 
sonalities on popular local shows!Each 


week WSBT-TV originates over 90 pro- 


gtams, and each one is run by a real vet- 
eran of this station . . . average length of 
employment is 9.2 years. And these are 
people who are also known off-camera. 
They are active in social and community 
affairs . . . are in demand as speakers and 
entertainers. They conduct a host of pro- 
grams, and one or more of these has an 
audience tailored for your product. Get 
the facts and availabilities from your Ray- 
mer man or this station. Sell South Bend 
from South Bend with WSBT-TV! 


WSBT-TV 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Channel! 22 


Paul H. Raymer, National Representative 


Luxury Living! 
Sensible Location! 


IDS, Si ps 
é va igeously se. NOW 
COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


W orld-Famous 
NEW WESTON BAR & 
ENGLISH DINING ROOM 
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Viewpoints (Continued from page 29) 
able “saint”—the aging superintendent of schools. 

And they play cards to see who is going to do what. 

This was adult melodrama of a most extreme kind, for 
family viewing editorially dubious. Some agencies pro- 
tested, some gave a grudging pass. The star value of the 
cast was a factor: Barry Sullivan, Franchot Tone, Gary 
Merrill, E. G. Marshall and William Bendix. 

But to permit the same writer, irrespective of his pur- 
poses or his credits, to tell the same story twice—the sec- 
ond time more unmistakably sadistic than the first—was 
inexcusable and cannot be explained away on any grounds 
beyond the true ones: the program people of the network 
did not have in this instance the power, perception or 
courage to make their own determinations as to what was 
good television and what was bad. The program people 
were afraid of the writer-producer-director bloc and never 
fought them. They seemed especially frightened of Rod 
Serling, whose many credits and whose aggressive self- 
assurance rolled over Hollywood like an earth-mover. 

Mr. Serling’s Velvet Alley (which will be seen again 
this summer) was a worn-out story 20 years ago. The 
same author’s Rank and File, though better acted, had 
little reason to be on Playhouse 90—again an old, familiar 
story. All the agencies protested the appalling crudities 
of Mr. Serling’s Warsaw ghetto story. It was at once so 
ruthless, and at the same time so implausible, it seemed 
—in the reading and in the playing both—to be continu- 
ously ludicrous. The Playhouse 90 schedule had already 
presented the gas ovens of Buchenwald (Judgment at 
Nuremberg), plus another Nazi horror show—Child of 
Our Time—an exquisitely sensed and beautifully written 
story of a 10-year-old who found his way out of Hitler’s 
charnel-house. But it was one of the most moving stories 
of pure heartbreak (for all its happy finish) ever seen on 
television. 

Program balance could stand no more of Hitler; no 
more rapings, starvings, beatings, screams and persecu- 
tions. 

There were other disasters, some by good writers, some 





by bad: A Trip to Paradise: drunk teen-agers beating 
an old man. Its focus was vicious, its excitement unham- 
pered sadism. Just as a piece of dreadful storytelling— 
a sort of literary syncope—Madison Avenue protested 
Home Ground, which starred Gary Merrill. The agencies 
protested an equally supine story, Three Empty Rooms, 
originally a one-hour show that had appeared on Studio 
One. It didn’t have sufficient story strength to go the 
90 minutes. It was a morbid fiasco (though it tried to 
be tender) that must have changed the color of Red 
Buttons’ hair. The agencies protested Heart of Darkness, 
“adapted” from Joseph Conrad’s great novel. This shape- 
less and steamy ash-heap was the work of Stewart Stern. 
Nothing ever seen on Playhouse 90 was as bad as this. 

Dark As the Night was an incomprehensible nothing 
about political ambition in London after dark but beyond 
that no one ever knew for sure, including Laraine Day, 
who was in it. It was a paragon of tenebrous obfuscation, 
and it was run a second time (in the summer repeats) 
to rescue the network from a budget embarrassment. All 
of this was protested, including the fiscal dodge. 

Most of these shows were not protested because they 
were too savage or too risque or too “out.” Most of them 
were protested because they were bad. They were not 
entertaining. But week after week every agency got 
knocked back in its box. 

Playhouse 90 finally failed because agencies were not 
able to keep junk and sordidness off the series. Executive 
inertia and writer morbidity killed this great series, 
which offered so much so often to so many. 

Networks do not know how to handle writers. They 
are treated with idolatry or contempt, or they are taken 
for granted, and any one of these three errors is as costly 
and as wrong as either of the other two. 

But Madison Avenue has been slandered so much and 
so often, it is time some of the blame for some of the 
tragedies gets laid out where it can really be looked at. 
Every one of the agencies, whether in Chicago, Holly- 
wood, New York or San Francisco, can turn over its cor- 


respondence and prove that it fought a losing battle. 


—GBR 





$7. 





Lawrence H. (Bud) Rogers Il was 
elected a director of the Taft Broad- 
casting Co. He has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations of all 


Taft stations since March 1960. works.” 
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Advertising Basics 


Role in Modern 
Marketing, by S. Watson Dunn. Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 621 pages. 


Advertising: Its 


Actually two books in one—a 
treatise on the part advertising plays 
in a total marketing plan and a how- 
to-do-it text on layout, typography, 
television copy and the “mechanical” 
details of preparing advertisements 
—Dr. Dunn’s comprehensive volume 
bids fair to become a standard work 
for students of advertising and those 
“curious to find out how this mys- 
terious force called ‘advertising’ really 


After surveying the field from a 
historical and sociological viewpoint, 
the professor of journalism and mar- 
keting at the University of Wisconsin 
delves into areas often overlooked in 
similar texts—the modern advertis- 
ing agency, media representatives, 
public relations, compensation, copy 
testing and the like. While each chap- 
ter ends with a list of “suggested 
readings,” the chapters themselves 
are packed tightly with enough ideas, 
theories and facts to enlighten the 
high-school junior, the neophyte 
starting in the field—or the head of a 


multi-million-dollar agency thinking 


of writing a book on advertising. 












( MM Siichosl ! ry me 


Sister Marie Charlies 


TV BIBLE SCHOOL The overwhelming response to her bible instruction 
for parents and children brings us infinite gratification . . . one of the 
many significant rewards of this unique television experience. 


Maine Broadcasting System 


National Representatives 
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Ayer (Continued from page 43) 


delivered and the influences they will 
exert on the desired audiences. 

Adjacent to the media department 
are the service bureaus: media re- 
search, rate contract, order and typ- 
ing, data file and checking and audit- 
ing. All but the last service are split 
into print and time; afl are on the 
sixth floor, with the excéption of data 
file. 

This last-named operation is but 
one more of Ayer’s marks of central- 
ization. Each sales representative who 
visits Ayer has a file or files on his 
stations. The representative is given 
the opportunity to bring all the infor- 
mation up to date. As part of Ayer’s 
systematic procedure, each rep has 
an attendance record, so that if he 
complains of not getting a hearing for 
a buy, the agency can check the pro- 
test against his record. Representa- 
tives have access to the buyers on 
Tuesday through Thursday. Monday 
and Friday are open only by appoint- 
ment, in order to give the buyers time 
to finish up other business. 

“Over 1,100 sales representatives 
make 4,500 visits a year,” Mr. Farnath 
pointed out, “which resulted in a 
grand total of 12,000 interviews last 
year.” From those interviews with the 
agency buyers came network and spot 
television buys for some 50 clients, in- 
cluding such major names as Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Breck shampoo, Atlantic Refining, 
Corning Glass Works, Hills Bros. 
coffee, Whitman 
Plymouth. 








Ben B. Baylor Jr. has joined wvuE 
New Orleans in the post of general 
sales manager. 
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Media Department: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Supervisor 


H. Radford 


American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 


Avondale Mills 

Breck Shampoo 

Bostitch, Inc. 

Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Carrier Corp. 

Castle & Cooke 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Cos. 

Chrysler Corp. 

Corning Glass Works 

De Beer’s Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd. 

Dill Co. (Dapper Starch) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

Dyes & Chemicals 


Elastomers, Photo Products 


Finishes Division 
Employe Relations 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
ECAP 
Farrington Manufacturing Co. 
First Pennsylvania Co. 
French Lines 
General Electric Clock & 
Timer Div. 
Gordon Baking 
Hamilton Watch Co. 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
Hills Bros. 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


I.N.A. 

International Correspondence 
Schools 

Howard Johnson Co. 

Johnson & Johnson 

James Lees & Son 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Million Market Newspapers 

Moore Business Forms 

National Dairy (Sealtest) 
Products Corp. 

Nicholson File Co. 

Ohio Oil Co. 

Peoples Drug Co. 

Pharmaco 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

Plymouth—Valiant-DeSoto 
(factory) 
Valiant Advertising Assn. 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
Steinway & Sons 

Sterling Drug 

Stauffer Laboratory 


_ Sugar Creek Creamery 


United Air Lines 
Whitman Chocolates 
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H. Bennett 
(Chicago) 
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W. Kane 
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Space Buyer 


M. Eckelmeyer 


J. McKinley 
H. Batton 


K. Fry 

W. McKenzie 
W. McKenzie 
C. Sweet 

R. Weber 

R. Gehring 
R. Weber 


D. Moll 
J. Carey 
K. Fry 


J. Carey 


K. Fry 
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H. Batton 
R. Weber 
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K. Fry 
C. Sweet 
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Time Buyer 


D. Parker 


J. Coverley-Smith 
D. Parker (Sports) 
R. Hardy 

M. Panella 

E. Hardison 

B. Farren 

J. Coverley-Smith 
P. Kizenberger 
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Language (Continued from 73) 


It is the work of Miss Stohr’s small 
testing division to be certain that the 
package as it appears to the consumer 
achieves the aim of being not only 
easily identifiable, but that it conveys 
all essential information easily. There- 
fore, they take into consideration con- 
tent, position on shelves, lighting and 
other pertinent factors. Miss Stohr 
was, incidentally, a pioneer in the 
field of color television in the sense 
that she appeared on The New Revue, 
the experimental CBS-TV color show 
aired in 1950. 

Accent on Red 


She demonstrated food care and 
preparation on “Homemakers’ Ex- 
change,” and recalls with some hu- 
mor the way the network officials 
kept loading the sets with the red 
colors that transmitted so well on tv 
then—watermelons, rare roast beef, 
tomatoes. Even with the crude tech- 
nology of those days, she remembers 
that the pie in a General Foods com- 
mercial transmitted contrasts in the 
textures of the yellow custard and 
cream topping that could never be 
achieved in black-and-white. 

One of the stock jokes in color- 
design circles is “let’s try ’em all, then 
give ‘em red.” For it’s generally con- 
ceded that pigment for pigment, red 
packs the most impact. Time magazine 
red and Pall Mall red are considered 
especially effective shades. But there 
is no such thing as an “ideal color or 
color combination which can obtain 
optimum results in motivating con- 
sumer behavior,” according to Walter 
P. Margulies, president of Lippincott 
& Margulies, Inc., a leading industrial 
design and marketing consulting firm. 


‘Ahead of the Public’ 

In marketing, says Mr. Margulies, 
“it is important to stay a little ahead 
of the public, but not too far ahead. 
... To be successful, the manufacturer 
must offer customers the colors they 
expect to see (clashing colors such as 
blue and green or pink and orange 
are expected today; yesterday they 
weren't), yet gently lead them on to 
greener fields . . .” 

In another developing trend, Mr. 
Margulies cited the increased use of 


black-and-white. Lippincott & Mar- 





gulies, Inc., made dramatic and prac- 
tical use of the combination on the 
Seabrook Farm packages, which must 
announce their presence and contents 
from the bottom of a frozen-foods bin 
where frost often obscures timid 
colors. 


Sylvania Face-lifting 


Perhaps one of the most sensational 
jobs of redesigning a package for a 
product that had been hog-tied by tra- 
dition was the Lippincott & Margulies’ 
face-lifting on Sylvania light bulbs. 
There the package had to meet the re- 
quirements of easy wattage identifica- 
tion, stack display and also porta- 
bility. Other companies have followed 
suit. : 

Red, brown and buff have been 
colors traditionally associated with 
beer-quafling, as everyone knows, but 
when Lippincott & Margulies was re- 
quested to redesign the Piel’s beer 
can, they introduced the now-familiar 
cool blue, gold and white. This was a 
necessary and successful attempt to 
win a unique place on the shelves in 
the highly competitive battle of the 


beer cans. 


Non-Ideal’ Instances 


Outside the supermarket you can 
see other instances where the company 
chose something beside the supposed- 
ly “ideal” color. Market research pur- 
portedly shows that red, white and 
blue are the leading colors for gas 
stations, because consumers identify 
them with bigness and authority. But 
Lippincott & Margulies devised a new 
color scheme for Tenneco, in which 
the pumps were blue and gold, the 


sign had two shades of blue over the 
red and white, and package labels 
used metallic sheets of gold and silver 
as well as red and blue. 

Deviations from conventional or 


“ideal” color schemes are often found 
necessary to separate families of prod- 
ucts, as was the case with the Nabisco 
brand line. Raymond Loewy/William 
Snaith Associates redesigned the line 
of nearly 280 packages, linking them 
all with a corner red pocket on which 
is centered the Nabisco symbol—the 
male wheat germ. The many families 
of the products—the saltines and the 
sweets, the cookies, etc. (see illustra- 
tion)—-were each given a color code 
all its own for ready identification on 
the shelves. 


Print Pyschology 


As is commonly known, the print 
medium has greatly stepped up its 
pitch for color advertising (see page 
36). The Sunday supplements and 
slick magazines especially have been 
at considerable pains to point out to 
advertisers that color enables a prod- 
uct to be seen in the advertisement 
exactly as it will appear on the super- 
market shelf. And it is true that tech- 
nology now makes it possible to secure 
virtually the same colors on a package 
as in rotogravure. 

Television must soon profit from 
this same sales psychology, not only 
in smaller package goods, but in the 
larger items such as automobiles, air- 
plane interiors, furniture arrange- 
ments and other such settings which 
cannot in any wise be effectively 
shown for their full color’s worth in 
print ads. 
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: with the 
"BIG CHEESE in Wisconsin 


Not only 34 million people 
but 2 million cows. 


WEAU-TV 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK 


s . AIR CONDITIONING 
ay TELEVISION 


PRIVATE BATH 
IN EACH ROOM 


_ Housekeeping 
. Apartments, too 


PARK CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it's the ideal hotel- 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month 
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TvQ (Centinuel from page 41) 


quantitative ratings of some of the 
top horse operas are derived from the 
opinions of only grade-school gradu- 
ates with a few high-school thrown in, 
or that the college graduates are 
watching, but not liking them. The 
western heads the list of the lower-edu- 
cated group with an average TvQ of 
39, while it is second from the bottom 
on the college group’s list with a score 
of 18. The level of income in relation 
to appreciation of the western pro- 
gram, however, does not show such 
a wide gap between the extremes as 
does the education level. While again 
the under-$5,000 income group has a 
fairly high average score of 31, the 
higher-income (over $8,000), group 
sinks to only 24. 


Violence Fares Badly 


The adventure programs fare even 
worse as regards favoritism among 
the college-educated audience. Blood- 
and-thunder is relegated to the bot- 
tom of the list with a dismal 15 aver- 
age TvQ. It appears, in fact, that 
the public’s liking for violence is not 
shared by the better-educated view- 
ers, who head their list of favorites 
with the relatively tame documen- 
taries, musical-variety and _ straight 
variety shows. Adventure shows for 
the grade-school-level audience, while 
not at the bottom of the list, managed 
to garner a considerably higher TvQ 
score of 28. 

The scores for variety programs 
give some insight into the over-all en- 
thusiasm of both groups for television 
in general. That format has a TvQ 
average of 25 on both lists, but the 
college-level audience places it fourth, 
while the grade-school level places it 
second from the bottom. Dramatic 
programs too show up at the bottom 
of the list for the lower-educated, but 
the actual score is two points above 
that given by the higher-educated, 
who rank them fifth. 

There is some surprise in the com- 
paratively low estimate of dramatic 
shows by the well-educated audience, 
as it would seem more likely that this 
group would be more enthusiastic 
about drama, and certainly prefer it 
over variety shows. However, one 
could ask: are there really that many 


good dramatic shows now on network 
television from which to choose? 
Faced with the theoretical choice of 
a good Ed Sullivan Show or a poor 
U.S. Steel Hour, the well-educated 
viewer might very well choose the 
former. But a good Sullivan hour vs. 
a good Steel Hour might swing the 
favor to the drama. 

Documentary programs are not a 
favorite with the less well-educated 
audience, but they are still not rock 
bottom, which might have been ex- 
pected. This audience apparently 
views them as a cut above both the 
variety and the dramatic show. This 
would appear to be encouraging to 
those who complain of the apathetic 
viewer who looks at television only 
for entertainment. Certainly docu- 
mentary shows are not considered 
entertaining in the same sense that 
variety shows are. 

It is difficult to compare straight 
news programs with the other for- 
mats used in the study, mainly be- 
cause of their shorter length. The 
extremely high score given to news- 
casts by the elementary-level audi- 
ence may in part be due to the short 
attention span required. 


Significant Ranking 


The ranking of the various televi- 
sion formats by TvQ’s qualitative 
measurement is significant to adver- 
tisers and the networks no matter 
what reason the different groups may 
have for their degrees of enthusiasm. 
By finding out not only how many 
people are watching a certain pro- 
gram, but what their reaction to it is, 
an advertiser can avoid alienating 
his desired audience by buying into 
a program which they rank at the 
bottom of the list. 

With a combination of quantitative 
and qualitative ratings, there can be 
a more accurate measuring stick of 
the public’s television habits, likes 
and dislikes. As in public-affairs 
shows and documentaries, an impor- 
gant segment of the audience, the’ pace- 
setters and opinion makers, are high- 
ly enthusiastic about this type of 
program. That segment, consequent- 
ly, is apt to be more alert and respon- 
sive to the advertiser connected with 
the program. 
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in the picture 


In a realignment of the top executive team at 
Grey Advertising, Inc., Arthur C, Fatt (1.). who 
had been president, becomes board chairman and 
chief executive officer; Herbert D. Strauss (c.), 
an executive vice president, has been elected presi- 
dent, and Lawrence Valenstein (r.), who has 
been chairman of the executive committee and 


board chairman, will continue in the former post. 
Mr. Valenstein founded the agency in 1917, Mr. 
Fatt has been with it 40 years, and Mr. Strauss 22. 





Time, Inc., has consolidated all its tv and radio 
broadcast activities with the formation of a new 
company, Time-Life Broadcast, Inc., and has named 
Weston C, Pullen (1.), a vice president of Time, 
Inc., as president and a director of the subsidiary. 
Appointed vice presidents and directors are F. S. 
Gilbert (c.), formerly general manager of Time 
magazine. and Sig Mickelson, former president 
of CBS News. Time owns stations in Denver, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis and Minneapolis. 





Lou R. Maxon, president of the agency, has an- 


nounced the appointment of four new vice presi- 
dents of Maxon, Inc. Three of those named are in 
Maxon’s New York office: Dorothy Adams (|.). 
account supervisor; William M. Lewis (c.), 
broadcast production head, and Thomas P. Me- 
Guire (r.), media director in New York. The 
fourth of the new vice presidents, Perce C. Beatty, 
director of media for the agency, is located in the 
Detroit headquarters office. 









Gordon H. Lusty (|.) and Robert Herzbrun (r) have 
been elected vice presidents of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. Mr. Lusty, director of marketing and research for 
BBDO-Canada, joined the agency in 1959. He had been assistant 
manager of market research for Procter & Gamble, Ltd., Canada. 
Mr. Herzbrun, an account supervisor, joined the production 
department of the agency’s Los Angeles office in 1951. He went 
into the copy department later the same year, transferred to 
client contact in 1953 and was appointed an account group head 
in 1960. Mr. Herzbrun lives in Sherman Oaks, Calif. 





Frank Smith (1.), a vice president and management cuper- 
visor at Benton & Bowles, Inc., has been elected to the agency's 
board of directors, and Bern Kanner (r.). an associate media 
director since 1959, has been named a vice president. Mr. Smith 
came to B&B in 1942 as an account executive. A member of the 
carly plans board, he was named a vice president in 1944 and 
secretary of the management review board in 1959. Prior to 
joining B&B he was vice president in charge of production for 
Leo Burnett. Mr. Kanner went with the agency in 1952, became 


50. 


a broadcast buyer in °53 and an assistant media director ir 
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UPPER PENINSULA 
IS EASILY AVAILABLE 


NOW 





The New $100,000,000 
BIG-MAC Bridge 


carries thousands to the U. P. daily! 


Paul Bunyan Television 
WPBN-TV WTOM-TV 


Traverse City Cheboygan 
One Rate Card 
Covers 25 Northern Michigan Counties 
INCLUDING a big chunk of the U. P. 
and parts of Canada 


Offering the Only Principal 
City Grade and Grade A 
coverage to Traverse City, 
Cheboygan, and much of Resort-Rich 
Northern Michigan 


Reach the MOST homes with P B N * 


7000 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(M-F, Noon-6 PM) 

1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(M-F, 6 PM-Mid.) 

2800 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(Sat. 6 PM-Mid.) 

1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(Sun. 6 PM-Mid.) 


*ARB (March, 1960) 





Les Biedermon 
Generel Manoger 


\ representatives 


| — Rintoul & weConnell 


Network Representative Elisabeth Beckjorden 
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Among the always edifying but oc- 
casionally mystifying remarks made 
at the recently ended FCC hearings 
at Foley Square in New York was 


| one in which the free-wheeling Fred 


W. Friendly of CBS News commented 
on the true role of a sponsor. Mr. 
Friendly that he had 


looked up the meaning of the word 


volunteered 


and had finally come to the conclu- 
sion that a sponsor should be in the 


| grand manner of “the Medicis . . . 
| or in the relationship which Errol 
| Flynn had . . . for these people . . . 





for whom he had a... .” Mr. Friend- 
ly’s voice trailed off as the incon- 
gruity of his free associations seemed 
to dawn on him. 

Nobody likes to quibble about defi- 
nitions, especially with a jouster such 
as Mr. Friendly, but might we pro- 
pose that regardless of the late Mr. 
Flynn’s well-publicized activities, a 
nice distinction can be drawn be- 
tween a sponsor and a patron, at 
least when the beneficiary is a lady. 

* * * 

Orson Bean told this one while fill- 
ing in for Jack Paar: “I was strolling 
leisurely down Sixth Avenue the other 
day . . . watching the rippling foun- 
tains in front of the Time-Life Build- 
ing . . . when a strange little man 
stopped me and handed me a small 
white card. I looked at the card and 
read, ‘Support mental health . . . or 
I'll kill you.” 

* * * 

We keep having this horrible night- 
mare in which the family washing 
machine breaks down. The wife puts 
in a service call. In a few minutes the 
front door opens and in rush—simul- 
taneously—that little fat repair man 
in the Dash commercials and that 
cute thing who calls herself “Ellen 
Harty, home economist” in the films 
for Tide. The conversation goes some- 
thing like this: 

REPAIRMAN: I see your trouble, 
lady. You've been using one of those 
icky detergents that clog up the ma- 
chine works with too much suds! You 


should switch to Dash. 
Ellen Harty, 


wiFE: But 


home 


economist, tells me to use Tide be- 
cause its rich suds get my clothes 
cleaner! 

ELLEN: That's right, fat boy. 

REPAIRMAN: Look, cutie, I read it 
the way they write it at the agency. 

ELLEN: | don’t care, pudge-puss. Do 
you have a degree in home eco- 
nomics ? 

REPAIRMAN: No. Do you? 

ELLEN: What difference does that 
make? I read it the way they write 
it at the agency. 

WIFE: Will somebody please tell me 
what to do about the machine? 

REPAIRMAN: Use Dash— 

ELLEN: Use Tide— 

wiFE: I don’t understand—aren’t 
they both made by Procter & Gamble? 

REPAIRMAN: Yeah. 

ELLEN: I see! You want to— 

wiFE: Mix them! Say, maybe I 
could get a job doing commercials for 
a new, non-clogging, medium-suds 
product called Tish! No. I mean Tash. 

* * * 

The quiz show, we learn, has pene- 
trated the Iron Curtain. In the East 
German People’s Republic civilized 
contestants can now win big prizes on 
television. A new program reportedly 
offers a one-week holiday to the resort 
town of Rostock on the Baltic as a 
first prize. Second prize? Two weeks 
in Rostock. 

* * * 

Overheard on a Sixth Avenue street 
corner: a dialogue between two black- 
leather-jacket types with lengthy side- 
burns and short, tight trousers: 

“Hey! You see that show last night 
*bout Rudolph Valentino?” 

“No, I was lookin’ at the wrestlin’. 
Geez, I wanted to see it, too.” 

We strode on, our mind reeling 
under the impact of American youth 
going soft over a smoldering lover of 
yesteryear. Are the swingers and hip- 
sters deserting Brando, the memory 
of Jimmie Dean, Elvis—for old-time 
romanticism? The answer is yes, ap- 
parently, and we felt awfully good 
about television. Think of it, chair- 
man Minow, it’s creating a new race 
of suave and impassioned lovers. 
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1546 Argyle, Hollywood 28, Calif. / HOllywood 2-6171 









TAKING THE REWIND BREAK 


(or the Pause that Refurbishes) 


Once a month there’s silence on the set, when General Film’s 
newsy REWIND arrives in the mail... 

REWIND is rich in expert, up-to-date articles about equip- 
ment, new techniques, processing methods, jobs, confer- 
ences, conventions and other information vital to film 
production. 

To subscribe to REWIND simply send in your request and 
state your type of work. It’s distributed free of charge by 
General Film Laboratories, where unique service to the 
industry has made General the undisputed leader in the 


film processing field. 
GENERAL 


FILM LABORATORIES 


+ central division / 106 W. 14th St., Kansas City 5, Mo. / GRand 1-0044 
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The CHALFONT, one of three 
popular lowboy designs. 


You don't know what you're missing ‘til yo 
get new RCAVICTOR COLOR TV! 


PERRY COMO'S BELL 
KRAFT BONANZA 


THE PRESS 


These were the great shows of the 
1960-61 Season. There will be many 
more outstanding color shows this fall. 


New Vista Tuner, heart of the set. Most 
sensitive ever from RCA. Now, clearer 
pictures from many hard-to-get stations! 


Only remote control with master-off. It 
changes programs, adjusts volume and 
color—turns the set completely off! 


RCA quality... the result of years of lead- 
ership and experience in electronics. . . is 
built into every RCA Victor Color T Vset. 


You just don’t know how exciting televi- 
sion can be ’til you see it in color. 


Pictures are in sharp, clear color, beau- 
tifully true to life. The big, talked-about 
TV programs are at their finest. You get 
clear, detailed black and white on the 
same set, too. Controls are easy to oper- 
ate, and the set is RCA dependable! 


The new models are many and hand- 
some—and priced for you. See them at 
your RCA Victor dealer’s today and 
discover there’s no TV like Color TV. @ 


Service is no problem. See your local dealer, serviceman, or 
nearest RCA Service Co. Specifications subject to change 
without notice. UHF, optional, extra. Tmi()@ 


PD The Most Trusted Name ™ 
} in Television 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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